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Che Outlook. 


Although Edward Eggleston confesses that he 
has not asked himself what is to be the moral of the 
racy and delightful story with which he every week 
makes glad the eyes of our readers, it is easy to see 
that one effect of it will be to give us alla new im- 
pression of the service rendered to civilization in the 
West by the heroic ministers of the Methodist Church 
in the early days. ‘More than any one else,’ as the 
suthor says, “ the early circuit preachers brought order 
out of chaos.” And Mr. Eggleston’s argument from 
fiction admirably prepares one to appreciate Dr. A. 
H. Guernsey’s argument from fact, when he maintains, 
as he does in the February number of the Galaxy, that 
“to Methodism more than to any other one thing it is 
owing that our Western States grew up into civiliza- 
tion without passing through a period of semi-barbar- 
ism.’ Indeed, Dr. Guernsey’s article, Which is an elo- 
quent sketch of John Wesley, gives us a many-sided 
discourse on the benign influence of Methodism in 
other parts of the world as well as in the West, and 
mnight go far to convince any one that next to the set- 
ting up of the American republic the setting up of 
Methodism was altogether the greatest event of the 
eighteenth century. The numerical result alone, 
though its appeal to the imagination may be slight, is 
certainly a wonderful one. The English-speaking race 
numbers seventy-five millions; and of these, three and 
a half millions are actual members of the Methodist 
Church. Besides, the pupils in Methodist Sunday- 
school. are estimated at four millions, and the people 
regularly attending Methodist churches, without being 
members, are set down at seven aud a half millions 
inore, ** Thus one-fifth of all who speak our language 
are directly molded, for this life and the life to come, 
by Methodism '’—a larger number, probably, than is 
embraced in any other Protestant communion. And 
all this is the work of less than a century and a quarter. 
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Colonel Forney, in his leeture on Publie Life, 
draws an interesting Comparison between American 
statesmen of the present day and those of the earlier 
periods of the Republic. “If,” says he, “we have no 
statesmen so great as then, it is because the whole peo- 
ple are being leveled upward. The tall trees of the 
forest are no longer distinguishable, because the under- 
brush has become a forest.’? To be sure, this is a most 
agreeable compliment all around. It is flattering to 
the underbrusb that has grown to be tall trees, and it 
is flattering to the tall trees by the assurance that 
there never stood in their places trees taller than them- 
selves. We would not be too skeptical in these mat- 
ters, Compliments, no more than gift-horses, are to 
be looked very closely in the mouth. Yet we cannot 
help wondering whether Colonel Forney's explanation 
goes quite to the root of the matter. It may be taken 
for true, we suppose, that the statesmen of to-day have 
not so pre-eminent and commanding a function in the 
guidance of society as they had in former times; and 
this, we suspect, is a principal reason why they them- 
selves do not seem so pre-eminent and commanding as 
formerly, The vast and comparatively recent devel- 
opment of journalism as an instrument of creating and 
directing public opinion appears to us to have taken 
possession, in a considerable degree, of the function 
once performed by statesmen. For instance, take 
such emergencies for society as were lately presented 
by the panic and by the Cuban difficulty. In each 
case excitement, confusion, alarm were abroad; the 
public mind craved a directing wisdom and the resto- 
ration of composure. Fifty years ago, before the news- 
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paper had become the prompt, versatile, and potent 
thing it now is, the people would have looked up to 
their two or three great statesmen to pronounce the 
word of wisdom which the emergency called for. 
Now, however, before the two or three great statesmen 
can speak, the newspapers have spoken ; public opinion 
has been formed and articulated; and by the time the 
statesmen can get their audiences together they are 
reduced to the somewhat obscure task of echoing the 
editors. No wonder that statesmen do not seem any 
longer, in the popular fancy, to be such oracles, such 
kings of men, or such tall trees as they once appeared, 
aes {je -—_-— 

Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, in his eapacity as Secre- 
tary of the American Social Science Association, has 
issued a circular of uncommon interest and value, ex- 
plaining the work of that very useful society, and 
indicating the ways in which its efficiency can be in- 
creased. Its prototype is the British Assowiation of 
similar name, which, alihough but eight years older, 
has already attained a position of Conspicuous influ- 
ence as an aid to legislation and to the promotion of 
measures for the good of society. Tts annual congress 
attracts large throngs of eminent students and think- 
ers, While its discussions Command the public ear. 
Some such position it is the hope of the American 
Association to reach in this country. But what, per- 
haps some reader will ask, is the American Social 
Science Association, and what does it exist to accom- 
plish? Briefly, then, itis an organization of which sueh 
men as Geo, William Curtis, Presidents Woolsey, Eliot, 
and Gilman, David A. Wells, H. C. Lea, Emory Wash- 
burn, Benjamin Pierce and E. C. Wines are officers, 
and of which the members are people in all parts of 
the country who take an interest in Social Science. 
The Society at present has five sections corresponding 
to the five leading topics embraced in the rather ill- 
defined term Social Science, namely, Education, 
Health, Jurisprudence, Finance, and Social Keconomy. 
[In the promotion of objects connected with these top- 
ics, the Association aims through its meetings, corres- 
pondence and official machinery, “ to furnish a labor- 
atory for investigations, an arena for discussions, ¢ 
registry for facts and experiments, a bureau for ques- 
tions and answers.’ It proposes during the coming 
year to make a special effort to extend iis operations 
throughout the whole country by multiplying its 
membership, and by urging the formation of branch 
associations in as many places as possible. Any of our 
readers who may desire to communicate with the Sce- 
retary will be glad to know that the office of the Asso- 
ciation is 5 Pemberton Square, Boston. 

—-  +ae-—_— 


A eurious and half-amusing coincidence in inter- 
national fault-finding comes under our notice as we 
glance, almost in the same moment, at two eminent 
periodicals, one being English, the other Ameri- 
ean. The first is The Spectator, in which we alight 
upon a kindly-meant notice of a recently published 
book of juvenile stories by a noted American writer. 
But the English critic ends his article with a pathetic 
flourish of genuine Britannic horror at a certain de- 
moralizing quality in juvenile books and juvenile 
sports in America. ‘Is there not something odd,” he 
asks, “about the framework of these stories? Is it the 
fact that American boys and girls aged from six to 
eight play at being married and getting divorced, 
going so far as to call a certain piece of garden- 
wall on which they stand for the performance of 
this latter process Indiana, this being, we understand, 
a State wherein divorce is very easily obtained? God 
save our English children from such play as this!” 
And, we dare say, the English critic was right. Such 
play is, indeed, offensive on every just ground of 
taste if not of morals; but it strikes one as a felici- 
tous even though unintended retort upon the tone of 
national self-righteousness with which this criticism is 
expressed, that in a leading American periodical of 
almost the same date, Scribner's, the editor should find 
it to be his duty to express his stern disapprobation of 
the debasing tendency of certain English plays and of 
certain juvenile publications in England which repre- 
sent them. The particular vice which Dr. Holland 
discovers in these publications is that they “ excite a 
craving for bloody scenes, nourish the instincts of the 
savage and the bully, breed contempt for authority, 
and make that seem admirable and worthy of imita- 
tion which is most reprehensible and most heartily to 
be shunned. It is sad trash all.” Undoubtedly each 
critic has probed an evil spot in the plays and the 
play-books of the country of which he speaks; and the 
fact suggeste, not an effort at mutual recrimination, 
but the importance of attending in time to the harm- 
ful influences often lurking in apparently trivial 
things, and the necessity of greater watchfulness on 
the part of parents over the diversions of the little 
ones whom they so mucb love and would so anxiously 
guard, 
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HID WITH CHRIST. 
By Harrrer McEwen KIMBALL. 


| JI LESSED Lord, in me fulfil 

J 'Thy most sweet, most holy Will; 

From mine own that worketh ill 
Rescue me! 


Thou, O Christ, my covert made— 

1, of sin alone afraid— 

Keep me henceforth unbetrayed, 
Hid with Thee! 


There may self be crucified, 

Pying, Lord, as Thou hast died, 

That Thy Name be glorified 
Even in me, 


Sharp the pangs, but pangs are brief; 

Death of self is death of grief; 

Conqueror Thou of Conquerors Chief, 
Sinite Thou me! 


Lying low, as Thou hast lain, 

Victor, Victor yet again, 

From the warring creature slain 
Raise Thou me! 


Quickened with the Life Divine, 

Then indeed shalt Thou enshrine 

(Love in Love!) this life of mine 
Hid with Thee. 


Rest no joy of earth can bring, 
Peace that takes from pain the sting, 
Triumph over everything 

Not of Thee ;- 


This, O blessed Lord, my gain, 

Re the life no more to wane 

Vocal with this one refrain: 
** Praise to Thee!” 





BROTHERS’ KEEPERS. 
by HW. UL. 


AST June the Massachusetts 
4 passed the following Act: 


Legislature 


* AN act for the better protection of neglected and destitute 
children. 

“ Section 1st.—The statutes relating to the appointment of 
guardians to minors are so amended as to authorize the ap- 
pointment of a guardian who shall have the custody of any 
minor child, whose parents or surviving parent the Probate 
Court, upon a hearing, after such notice to the parents or 
surviving parent as the Court may direct, shall find to be unfit 
to have such custody. 

** Section 2d.—This act shall take effect on its passage. 

(Approved June 11th, 1873.) 

Such an Act as this should be on the statute book of 
every State, and humane people everywhere should 
make sure of its being no dead letter. It is high time 
that the barbarous tradition that a man may do as he 
likes with his own child be done away with. No ecru- 
eller, falser doctrine ever gave shelter to tyrants. To 
form some idea of its effects, it is only necessary to read 
the newspapers of the day attentively. Hardly a day 
passes without the chronicling of some one act of eru- 
elty on the part of a parent to a child; cruelty so ex- 
cessive, so brutal, probably so fatal in its consequences, 
that it cannot be concealed from neighbors’ observa- 
tion, nor escape mention in the public journals. Itisa 
startling statement to say that, to-day, children in 
America are killed by starvation, by poison, by burn- 
ing upon hot stoves, by whipping, by exposure to cold, 
all at the hands of fathers or mothers. But this- is 
true; and anyone who will for one year carefully ex- 
amine the newspaper records of this country, with this 
one point in mind, will be appalled at the statistics he 
will collect, 

One day last winter, in a small New England city, 
a child died suddenly, and was as suddenly buried. 
It was the child of a mechanic, an industrious and hard- 
working man, of whom no positive ill was known, al- 
though he was not a man much in favor with his em- 
ployers or neighbors. The family had moved into the 
place only a few years before. 

Soon after the child’s death rumors began to be 
circulated that he had died of starvation. A very little 
inquiry brought to surface a great amount of testi- 
mony as to the sufferings of this poor child and his two 
younger brothers. It was well nigh incredible that iu 
any community such a state of things could have been 
allowed to go on, and no map, no woman have been 
found to interfere to protect helpless children, 

For months these little boys, aged about eleven, 
nine, and six, had been in the habit of eating greedily 
from the swill-pails in all the neighbors’ yards, Kind- 
hearted people bad called them iuto their houses and 
fed them. One grocery man in the neighborhood had 
fed them regularly, and given them crackers to carry 
home. After a time the children were forbidden to go 
to that shop any longer. On being asked what had 
been done with the food given to them to carry home, 
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they had suid that their father had carried it away in 
his pail for dinuer, and that the oldest boy had been 
severely whipped for asking for it. 

The boy who died was a most unfortunate little 
ereature, malVormed in many ways, and an object of 
great aversion to thestep-mother, who made a marked 
difference in her treatment of him, and of the other 
two. Probsbiy the child could not have lived many 
years under the most favorable circumstances, and no 
one could regard his death as anything but a blessing. 
Yet that he was killed by neglect, starvation and ex- 
posure, was as certain as human testimony could 
inake if. 

His bed was 6ne old comforter folded and laid upon 
the bare cords of a bedstead in the garret; the com- 
forter reached so little way that his legs were on the 
eords. Another eomforter was his only covering. 
Both were filthy beyond description. The other two 
ehildren hada very good bed in the same garret. 

All that was known of the little fellow’s last night 
in chis bed was his brothers’ story that in the night he 
asked them to zo down stairs and bring him some 
water. They were afraid, and he said, ** never mind,” 
he could * wait till morning.” In the morning he did 
not answer wheu they spoke to him. When the step- 
other resehed the bed he was dying. Terror-stricken 
at last, she called for help to a woman who lodged on 
the floor below. The two women carried the dying 
child down stairs and laid him on his parents’ bed. 

Before 2 doctor could reach the house he was dead. 
The next day he was buried, All the testimony of the 
neighbors tended to show that the father was ignor- 
ant, or partially so, of the cruelty with which the child 
had been treaicd. For instance, the step-mother was 
evidently afraid that he would find out the truth as to 
the bed iu which the poor little creature had been 
She said to the woman who was helping 
Dow't let his father 


sleepiag. 
her, “Pull down the comforter. 
sce the cords.’ 

This same women had been in the habit of going 
fuiniliariy into the rooms at all times, and it was from 
her that some of the most harrowing details were 
learned. ‘Tiree or fowr days before the child’s death 
he was seit out one morning into the yard to chop 


wood, Tt was bitterly cold, and an icy sleet was fall- 
ins. Phe eldld hada racking cough, and had hardly 





strength to lift the axe. The mother was baking, and, 
growing impatient for more wood, sent one of the 
younger boys out to hurry his brother. The child 
enme back saying that Arthur was * sitting on a login 
the wood-shed, and he guessed he was dead; his eyes 
were shit.” 

The woinan van out, picked him up, brought him in, 
and, half throwing him inio a hard chair, remarked 
impatiently that he was only shamming. The child’s 
head fell heavily to one side, and his eyes were set. He 
had fainted. When he roused a little he cried bitterly 
for food. The mother threw to him some cold buck- 
wheat-cakes. He ate them ravenously—* swallowing 
them almost whole, as if he had n’t had anything to 
eat for a week.’ He ate seven, one after the other, 
and still cried for more, which the mother refused to 
give him, This was only one of the many heert-break- 
ing iicidents which were told by eye-witnesscs. It 
seemed as if the step-mother’s own guilty conscience 
goaded her at last to involuntary acctsations against 
herself, She told one of the neighbors that Arthur 
must have had a presentiment that he was going to 
die, for a few days before he had said to her: 

** Mother, if I die will you wear any black for me?” 

“No, indeed,” she replied, “ you are not worth it.” 

“Well, won't you carry me to ——, and bury me by 
side of my own mother?” 

**No, indeed,” was the reply to this question also; 
* that would cost quite too much money.” 

And yet the father, under cross-cxamination about 
the affair, testified that this child was idiotic, and had 
an idiot’s impulse to eat waste food wherever he found 
it, Whether he were hungry or not. 

Strange questions those for an idiot boy to ask! 

At last public sentiment ran so high that the town 
authorities took some semi-official action in the mat- 
ter; the child’s body was exhumed, and delivered to 
two physicians for examination. Their report was 
assumed by the parents to bean entirely exonerating 
one, by the town authorities to be sufficiently so to 
make it unwise for them to bring any suit in the mat- 
ter. There was not * absolute proof that the child had 
died of starvation.” 

The city solicitor was a kindly man. Tears filled his 
eyes when he spoke of the poor child’s fate. But city 
solicitors are legally bound to protect cities’ interests. 
It is a cestly thivg for a city to lose a suit which in- 
volves the gravest accusations against a citizen’s char- 
acter. Juries have an inexplicable antagonism against 
anything which looks like interfering with a man’s 
right to the privacy of his own house, even if he avail 
himself of the shelter of that privacy to torture every 
living creature belonging to him. This very solicitor 
not long before had failed to secure the conviction of a 
man whe had beaten a horse to death. The failure was 
from no lack of testimony. Nothing except having 
had the horse beaten to death in the very court-room 
could have been stronger. But the wily lawyer of the 
defense said, “ A pretty pass we’re coming to, if any 
sentimental idle gentlemay who chooses can stand on 
the street and tell us how we're to manage our balky 
horses,” And the jury said, “ Ay, ay; we'll teach them 
that 4. man's master of his own,” and the case was 
lost. 
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Probably it would have been the same in this in- 
stance; and the moral effect of an acquittal would 
have been so bad that the city solicitor was no doubt 
humane us well as wise in refusing to advise a prosecu- 
tion. 

So poor little Arthur’s skeleton was laid back in the 
grave, and the men and women who had worked in 
rain to bring his murderers to punishment tried to 
comfort their aching and indignant hearts by the 
thought of his blessed release. 

I have told this story thus minutely, beenuse it is 
such a good illustration of the need in all communities 
of an act like the one quoted in the opening of this 
article. 

Let it be remembered that these incidents occurred 
not among the lowest poor, Who may be supposed to 
be brutalized by suffering, and almost driven by need 
to starve their children, but in the family of a well-to- 
do workman, a man able to buy carpets for his floors, 
and luxuries of food for his table. 

It cannot bedoubted that similar tragedies are going 
on, all about us, perhaps at our very doors, 

Had the Massachusetts ‘ Act for the better protec- 
tion of neglected and destitute children” been in force 
in the state where these things happened, it would have 
been an easy and short process to remove the two sur- 
viving children from the care of that brutal woman. 
We are every day passing new acts and perfecting new 
machinery for the protection of dumb animals. Are 
not children of more value than many sparrows? 

When our brother’s blood cries from the ground, 
will it avail us to say, “* Are we their keepers?” 





THE CHURCH OF THE MASTER. 
By Mrs. [Harriet BEECHER Srowe. 


rJNUE recent discussions relating to chureh dis- 
cipline in Plymouth church may be made of 
great use if they lead individual Christians, each for 
himself, to ponder the question: “What is the true 
idea of a Christian church, and what the temper aud 
spirit in which its affairs should be conducted? What 
amount of individual liberty does it allow, and to what 
extent is it to be surrendered by members joining ?’”’ 

For this inquiry certainly we are not to go back to 
New England or Cotton Mather primariiy, but to 
Jesus Christ himself and to the earliest association 
that could be called a Christian church, 

There is a difference in this discussion between tlie 
Chureh aud @ church. The Church is the great generic 
unity or outside organization; @ church is a society 
related to the whole, as a private family to the State. 

In the time of our Lord the generic body — the 
Charch of God—was the Jewish church. Jesus was a 
regularly initiated member of that church, and very 
careful never to depart from any of its forms or re- 
quirements. He announced in the Sermon on the 
Mount that in regard to the Jewish law, he was not 
come to destroy but to fulfil. He said distinctly to his 
disciples: ‘‘The Seribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat, all things therefore whatsoever they bid you ob- 
serve, that observe and do; but do ye not after their 
works, for they say and do not.” The Apostles never 
separated formally from the Jewish church. 


sion induced St. Paul, who was reported to be a schis- 
matie, to go ina very marked and public manner into 
the Jewish temple and conform to the Jewish ritual; 
and when he addressed 2 company of Jews on one oc- 
easion he commenced with the words: ‘Men and 
brethren, lam a Pharisee and the son of a Pharisee.”’ 
He elsewhere speaks of the perfectness of his initia- 
tion into all the customs and privileges of the national 
church—that he was a Hebrew of the Hebrews. 

The Christian church arose inside the Jewish church, 
exactly as the Methodists arvse inside the Church of 
England. They were a society professing subjection 
and obedience to the national church in ail respects 
where the higher law of God did not require them to 
go against eartbly ordinances. 

Thus, when the Jewish Sanhedrim forbade the Apos- 
tles to preach iv the name of Jesus, they answered, 
‘Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ve.” 

In like spirit did John Wesley and his ministers an- 
swer the bishops when they tried to shut their mouths 
from preaching the gospel to the poor of England. 

But in the meantime, it is to be remembered that 
the Lord Jesus gradually formed around himself as a 
personal center an organization of disciples, both men 
and women. This band of disciples may be looked 
upon as the seed form of the Christian church, and 
the order of their union being administered immedi- 
ately by the Master, must be studied as conveying the 
best example of the spirit and temper, though not ne- 
cessarily the exact form, in which all churches should 
be constituted. 

That this company of believers was regularly organ- 
ized, and perfectly recognized as an organization, ap- 
pears from a passage in Acts, where it is said that after 
the ascension of dur Lord this little church came to- 
gether and abode together for several Gays. The 
names of many of them are given—the eleven Apos- 
tles, the mother of Jesus, his brethren, and several 
others, called in the enumeration “the women,” are 
mentioned, and it is further stated that ‘the number 
of them was about one hundred and twenty.” 

St. Paul indeed speaks of an occasion on which Christ, 
after his resurrection, appeared to five hundred disci- 


They | 
were so careful in this regard, that they on one ocen- | 











ples at once, of whom he says tbe greater part were 

living when he wrote. This hundred and twenty were | 
probably such a portion of the whole company of dise’ 
ciples as had their residence in and about Jerusalem, 

and could therefore conveniently assemble together. 

We first see them called together to perform a corpo- 

‘ate act in filling a vacancy among their officers. The 

twelve by the appointment of the Lord had occupied 

a peculiar position of leadership. The place of one of 

these being vacated by the death of Judas, the little 

church is summoned to assist in the election of a 

successor, 

The speech of Peter is remarkable as showing that he 
considered the persons he addressed as a body com- 
petent to travsact business and fill vacancies. After 
relating the death and fate of Judas, he ends by say- 
ing, ‘“ Wherefore from these men that have come- 
panioned with us, all the time that the Lord Jesus went 
inand out among us, must one be ordained to be a 
witness with us of his resurrection.” 

Here, then, are all the evidences of a regularly 
trained church already in existence when our Lord 
left the world. 

But if we look at the 20th chapter of John we shall 
see that this little company who performed this act had 
been previously ordained and inspired by Jesus, and 
wisdom promised to guide their proceedings. 

It is said that immediately after Christ’s resurrec- 
tion—after he had appeared to Mary Magdalene—he 
suddenly appeared in un assembly of the disciples, 
showed them his hands and hisside, said to them, * Peace 
be unto you,” breathed on them, and said, ** Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost: whosesoever sins ye remit they are re- 
mitted unto them, and whosesoever sins ye retain they 
are retained.” The disciples spoken of here were the 
whole company of belicvers—not the cleven, since one 
of the eleven at least was absent. 

The words of the promise are not to be super- 
stitiously interpreted, as they have been, as giving an 
arbitrary, irresponsible power to an aristocracy in the 
church, but as expressing this great truth: that when- 
ever a body of Christians are acting under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, under a high and heavenly 
state of Christian feeling, their decisious will be in 
sympathy with God and be ratified in Heaven. It is 
only to those who receive the Holy Ghost that such 
power pertains, 

Having shown, then, that Christ left a trained, in- 
spired, ordained church of believers to perpetuate his 
work on carth, it now becomes interesting to go back 
and watch the process by which he trained them. 

The history of the formation and gradual education 
of this church is interesting, because, although the 
Visible presence of the Master made it differ from any 
subsequent church, yet the spirit and temper in which 
he guided it are certainly a model for all. 

Christ's visible presence relieved them from all 
responsibility as to discipline. He governed per- 
sonally, and settled every question as it rose, and in 
this respect no other church can be like it? But the in- 
visible Christ, the Christ in the heart of all believers, 
ought to be with every church, that it nay be carried 
on in spirit as Christ carried his. 

In the first place, then, Christ carried ov this his first 
chureh as a family, of which he was the father, and 
where the law was love. He said to his disciples, ** All ye 
are brethren ;” he addressed them habitually as * child- 
rep,”’ sometimes as * little children,” and laid on them 
with emphasis a new commandment, that they should 
love one another as he had loved them. 

The old commandment, given by Moses, was, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ; the new command- 
ment of Christ was, Love one another as I have loved 
you—better than self. St. John interprets this thus, 
Hereby we perceive the love of God, because he laid 
down bis life for us. We ought also to lay down our 
lives for the brethren. 

This church or family of Christ was very wide and 
free in its invitation to any to join, and many did join 
themselves, so that at times portions of them traveled 
with him as a missionary family from place to place. 

Thus, in Luke viii., we read that ‘it came to pass 
that he went through every city and village preaching 
and showing the glad tidings of the kingdom; and the 
twelve were with him, and certain women whom he 
had healed of evil spirits and infirmities; Mary, called 
Magdalene, and Joanna, the wife of Chusa, Herod’s 
steward, and Susanna, and many others, who also 
ministered unto him of their substance.’ 

This co-operation of women in the missionary church 
would in some countries have given an occasion of 
offense and scandal. But the laws and institutions of 
Moses had prepared a nation in which the moral and 
religious mission of woman was fully recognized, 
Prophetesses and holy women, inspired by God, had 
always held an important place in its history, and 
it was in full accord with the national sense of pro- 
priety that woman should hold a conspicuous place in 
the new society of Jesus and it is remarkable that the 
bitterest and most vituperative attacks on the charac- 
ter of Jesus which appeared in early centuries never 
found cause of scandal in this direction. ' 

These pious women exercised, for the benefit of our 
Lord and his disciples, the peculiar gifts of their sex— 
they ministered to them as women best know how. 
One of them was the wife of a man of high rank in 
Herod’s court. Several of them appear to have been 
possessed of property. Some of them, however, were 
reclaimed women of formerly sinful life. but now re- 
deemed. The wife of Herod’s steward, the spotless 
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matron, the mother of James and John, did not scru- 
ple to receive to their fellowship and sisterly love the 
redeemed Mary Magdalene, ‘out of whom went seven 
devils.” 

The contributions for the support of this mission 
church became so Considerable, and the care of pro- 
viding for the material wants of so many so onerous, 
as to require the services of a steward, and one of the 
twelve, who had a peculiar turn for financial cares, 
was appointed to this office. Judas made all the pur- 
chases for the company, dispensed its charities, and, as 
financier, felt at liberty to comment severely ou the 
waste shown by the grateful Mary in spending on 
Jesus an ointment that might have been sold for three 
hundred pence and given to the poor. 

On this the apostle John significantly remarks, ‘*This 
he said, not that he cared for the poor, but because he 
was a thief and bare the bag and what was put in it.” 
It seems from this passage that Judas was a type of 
that class of men who seek the church from worldly 
motives. He was impressed by the miracles of Jesus, 
he believed in a coming kingdom, and he hastened to 
join in what he considered would be a rich investment 
at theend. He was zealous and efficient, and made him- 
self in many ways so serviceable that he was chosen 
one of the twelve. He received the power of working 
miracles, and was for aught that appears as effective 
apreacher as any of them. The treatment of this 
treacherous friend by Jesus is a model that cannot 
be too earnestly studied by every Christian. St. John 
says, ‘‘ Jesus knew from the beginning who they were 
that believed not, and who should betray him.” But 
he carried himself towards this false friend with the 
same unvarying and tender sweetness that he showed 
to all the rest. He was Love itself. He could not 
possibly associate with another without love, and 
there was something peculiarly delicate and forbearing 
in his treatment of Judas. 

He might easily have exposed him before his breth- 
ren, but he would not do it. So careful was he in this 
regard that when he said, sorrowfully, “One of yousball 
betray me,” no one thought of Judas. Each honest 
heart thought only of its own possible weakness, and 
from lip to lip the only question passing was, ‘Is it 1?” 

It seems from the narrative that when Judas left the 
little company to complete his crime, the simple- 
hearted disciples knew not where he was going. It is 
related that when Jesus signified to Judas that he fully 
understood his treachery, so that he rose to depart, 
and his Lord added: ** What thou doest, do quickly :” 
** Now, no man at table knew for what intent he said 
this to him; but some of them thought because Judas 
had the bag that Jesus had said, Buy those things we 
have necd of against the feast, or that he should give 
something unto the poor.”’ 

There was no calling Judas to account, no exposure, 
no denunciation, no excommunication. Only the be- 
loved disciple leaning on Jesus’ breast asked the con- 
fidential question, “ Who is he that shall do this thing ?” 
and received a private token which designated the 
traitor to him alone. 

Why this care, this peculiar reticence, on the Master's 
part? It was a part of hissystem of teaching his family 
what he meant when he said, Love your enemies. It 
was a way of teaching that, when they came to under- 
stand it fully, they never would forget. Moreover, 
during his whole life, in all his. teachings to this little 
church, his main object was that they should be rooted 
and grounded in that kind of love which no injury, or 
cruelty, or perfidy can chauge, the kind of love which 
he showed when he prayed for those who were piercing 
his hands and feet. 

But he found them not apt scholars. They were apt 
and ready in the science of wrath. With them the 
way of anger and what is called righteous indignation 
went down hill, but he always held them back. When 
a village refused to receive the Master, it was James 
and John who were ready to propose to call down fire 
from heaven, as Elias did, but he told them they knew 
not what manner of spirit they were of; the mission of 
the Son of Man was to save—not to kill. 

Asa delicate musician shudders to strike a discord, 
so Jesus would not excite among his little children the 
tumult of wrath and indignation that would be sure 
to arise did they fully know the treachery of Judas. 
He so carried himself that the evil element departed 
from them without a convulsion, by the calm expul- 
sive force of moral influences. He bore with Judas 
patiently, sweetly, lovingly, to the very last. He kept 
the knowledge of his treachery in his own bosom till 
of his own free will the traitor departed. 

It is most touching and most affecting that the very 
sign by which the traitor promised to betray his mas- 
ter, indicated that Jesus had kept up with him an 
unbroken habit of personal, loving intimacy. He 
promised to betray him with the usual kiss of family 
affection. 

There is something so above human nature in this— 
it is such unworldly sweetness, such celestial patience 
that it is difficult for us at our usual level of Life to un- 
derstand it. It is difficult to realize that these expres- 
sions of love which Jesus continued to Judas were not 
a policy, but a simple reality—that he loved and pitied 
the treacherous friend as a mother loves and pities the 
unworthy son who is whitening her hair and breaking 
her heart, and that the kiss that he gave was always 
sincere. 

It is an example, too, that may with advantage be 
studied in conducting the discipline of achurch. Here 
was the worst of criminals meditating the deepest in- 








juries, the worst of crimes, in the very bosom of the 
infant church, yet our Lord so bore with him, so ruled 
and guided bis little family that there was no quarrel 
and struggle—that the very best and most was made 
of his talents as long as they could be used for good— 
and when he departed the church was not rent and 
torn as a demoniac by the passage from them of an 
evil spirit. 


THE INFERIORITY OF ADAM. 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 





ik there not somewhere a flaw in our exegesis ’ 
Simply considered as literature and history, it 
might well be that the story of Genesis had not yield- 
ed up its gem of the ages to our strictest research. 
Learning, logic, and piety have striven to unfold its 
secret, and for all answer we have only contlict and 
clashing. It is easier to say what cannot be the true 
meaning than what the true meaning must be. Cer- 
tainly an interpretation which contradicts the ordin- 
ary notions of sense and justice must have a good deal 
to say for itself before it can be received as a veracious 
history or a true philosophy of the ways of God to 
man. A theory which starts out with the statement 
that 

“In Adam's fall 

We sinned all,” 

it cannot be irreverent or profane to question. 

If aman in New York or Boston bad grown up vir- 
tuous, amiable, and honorable, and in bis mature 
years, with a happy family surrounding bim and 
depending on him, should suddenly steal a million 
dollars from the desk of his best friend, not because he 
wasin need of money or had any special desire for it, 
but because a veteran pickpocket had suggested to 
him that he should, we should say the man had lost 
his mental balance, that he was beginning to have 
softening of the brain. If we read the story in the re- 
porter’s column of the morning paper, we should say, 
What absurd stories these newspapers invent, now 
that the war and the panic are over! But Adam hada 
better character than any bank president; and where 
the defaulting cashier brings only his own family to 
grief Adam dragged down with him a whole world. 
The great comfort in doing moral work is that, once 
done, it stays done. The United States is not in the 
smallest danger of lapsing into Druidism. The vices 
of the Freedman and the Indian, we say, are the vices 
engendered of long years of slavery and barbarism. 
After a few successive generations of freedom, educa- 
tion, and religion, we shall see that the one is not 
incapable of self-government, nor the other of civ- 
ilization. Moral inertia is as strong as physical inertia, 
No man plunges at once from the heights of virtue 
to the depths of vice. It is not the man of wise 
prudence, self-restraint, large views, enlightened con- 
science, and liberal mind, who slays his opponent, 
even in a moment of passion. It is the man who, 
however fair to far-seeing, is within weakened by 
self-indulgence. He only falls at ‘a sudden blow be- 
eause his props were never well set. The crash of 
disaster may be sudden; but a long series of secret 
crimes, weaknesses, and selfishnesses led up to it. 

If, then, our theory be correct—tbat Adam was cre- 
ated holy, and that he fell at the first comparatively 
slight temptation into iniquity and irreparable ruin— 
it would seem that he must have been very differently 
constituted from any of his descendants. As vast 
numbers of his descendants, in their fallen state, do 
resist many and grievous temptations, and as Adam, 
in his unfallen state, created in the image of God, in 
knowledge, righteousness, and holiness, according to 
the Westminster Catechism, never resisted any, it 
seems to follow that an estate of knowledge, righteous- 
ness, and holiness is less favorable to goodness than is 
an estate of sin and misery. 

But is not that a conclusion in which nothing is con- 
eluded ? 

I believe there is a theory that Adam was not posi- 
tively holy, but negatively innocent; that he had 
perfect moral ‘purity, but not moral strength. That 
may be; but that makes him a man in physical and 
mental powers, but a baby morally. If that be the 
true theory, then it seems hardly fair to have made 
Adam the representative man of the race. Ordinarily 
the moral faculty, though opening later than the 
other faculties, arrives far sooner at maturity. Adam’s 
descendants have usually a very clear sense of right 
and wrong long before they have a very correct sense 
of what is wise or unwise, prudent and imprudent. 
But, if Adam was created with mind and body fully 
developed while his moral sense was infantile, he was 
so different from the rest of mankind that it does not 
seem just to bring them all to destruction because he 
fell; it does not seem just that the fate of a whole 
race, whose moral powers ordinarily keep pace with 
its mental and physical powers, should have been put 
to the test of the only man in it whose moral power 
was created organically weaker and tardier than his 
other powers. <A chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link; but when we would strengthen the chain we do 
not begin by reducing every link to the weakness of 
the weakest. 

If the answer to a question in addition does not 
‘“prove,”’ we try it over again. The very number and 
earnestness of the solutions which have been given to 
this problem indicate that the answer will not 
“prove.” But the record of an event so august as the 
foundation of a world has been thought worthy the 








closest study, the most continuous attention, and is 
full of the deepest interest. 

The story of Genesis can hardly be intended as a lit- 
eral scientific statement. The Lord God planted a gar- 
den. And out of the ground made the Lord God to 
grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good 
for food. But could any ove garden contain every 
kind of tree to be found in every sort of climate, in 
torrid, temperate, and frigid zones? The tree of life 
also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil. What sort of trees are these? 
What nursery-man has ever had the seedlings, what 
gardener has ever eaten the fruit? We find ourselves 
at the very outset palpably and unquestionably in the 
midst of an allegory. Something mysterious and un- 
comprehended, whether or not incomprehensible, is 
represented as the tree of life, planted in the garden 
where man entered upon his active career. In the holy 
city, the New Jerusalem, whitber this world leads and 
leaves him, the same mysterious tree blooms down the 
center of the golden street and shadows the banks of 
the river of life, yieldsevery month its tecming fruitage, 
and offers even its leaves for the healing of the nations. 

Was it a literal plot of land in Asia that bore this 
tree? And the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
does it spring in any earthy soil? Is it) propagated by 
grafting? Is it nurtured by irrigation? Is it blighted 
by early frost? Does it grow side by side with apples 
and apricots? We see at once that the idea is absurd. 
These are allegorical trees, symbolical trees, and if they 
are allegorical, the garden in which they are planted, 
the whole story in which they are found, not only may 
be, but must be presumed to be allegorical. It is cen- 
trary alike to the laws of literature and of sound reason 
that an allegorical tree should be planted in an agri- 
cultural garden. 





REMINISCENCES OF LYMAN 
BEECHER. 
By OLIVER JOHNSON. 


l* the winter of 1830, while yet a boy, I left my 
native bills in Vermont to seek my fortune in 
Boston. Of all the attractions of that city no other so 
fired my imagination and excited such extravagant 
anticipations in my youthful breast as the name and 
fame of Lyman Beecher. Three years previous to thia 
time I had joined a Congregational Church, and now 
it was my purpose, if I could succeed in surmounting 
the obstacles that stood in my way, to study for the 
ministry. I was, therefore, in just the frame of mind 
to be fascinated by the preacher who was then the 
acknowledged leader of New England Orthodoxy in 
its warfare with Unitarianism, and the fame of whose 
eloquence had penetrated to the remotest town in my 
native State. Ihad read with alla boy’s earnest en- 
thusiasmn his “Six Sermons on Intemperance,” and 
accepted their conclusions, then so unpopular, as the 
echo of a Divine voice. He was to me the model min- 
ister and hero of the age, and never shall I forget the 
eagerness of anticipation with which I went to the 
Hanover Street church to see and hear him for the 
first time. The sermon I heard on that Sunday even- 
ing was the last that he preached in that house, 
which, during the night, was destroyed by fire. My 
lodgings were so neur the church that the light of the 
flames, rousing me from sleep, filled me with a terror 
such as I had never before experienced. For the first 
time in my life I then witnessed the spectacle of a city 
fire, with its volume of lurid flame roaring aloft and 
turning the darkness of night into more than the light 
of day, the clangor of engines, the shouts of firemen, 
and the excited crowds that filled the narrow Boston 
streets! In that great multitude, of course, there were 
not a few who felt the loss of the church as a great 
‘alamity; but there were others who witnessed tho 
scene with an exultation they did not care to conceal, 
and whose profane jokes made me shudder, ‘* Beech- 
er’s ile’ (by which was meant the rum which the 
wicked said was stored in the basement of the church) 
burns well,” said one, garnishing the exclamation with 
an oath. “Only smell the brimstone!” cried another, 
“T wonder what ‘ Old Hel!-fire’ will do now that his shop 
is burned?” asked a “‘rough” in a tone that startled 
me. Such were the tributes paid by evil-minded men 
to the power and efficacy of Dr. Beecher’s preaching. 
It will be no ground for surprise if I confess that the 
first sermon I heard Doctor Beecher preach disap- 
pointed me. Doubtless it was partly because my ex- 
pectations were so high, but more, I think, judging 
from the testimony of some of his friends, because he 
happened to be very tired from preaching twice before 
during the day. Buton the next Sunday morning L 
heard him again, this time in the Salem Street church, 
when my highest anticipations were more than ful- 
filled. I had never heard such cloquence before, and 
it roused in me the intensest enthusiasm. His text, 
suggested by the destruction of the Hanover Street 
church, which was endeared to him aud to his congre 
gation by the fondest associations that can ever clus- 
ter about a house of worship, was from Isaiah Ixiv.11: 
“Our holy and our beautiful house, where our fathers 
praised thee, is burned up with fire; and all our pleas- 
ant things are laid waste.’’ With feelings subdued and 
chastened by the calamity that had overtaken him and 
his beloved flock, he reviewed his ministry in Boston 
from the beginning to that date, dwelling gratefully 
upon what he regarded as signal tokens of the Divine 
goodness and favor as seen in the conversion of many 
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souls under his own immediate preaching, and in a 
zeneral revival of religion and of the faith of the Pil- 
grims in the city at large. The loss of the house of 
worship he regarded in the light of a providence, in- 
tended to rebuke himself and his flock for their lack of 
faith and of a high spirituality; and he committed 
himself and them by the declaration that another and 
still more spacious house should be speedily built and 
unreservedly consecrated to the work of Christ in the 
salvation of souls. He was full of tenderness and 
pathos, and his appeal to his people to rally around 
him and carry forward the work of God was like the 
blast of a trumpet summoning a host to battle. The 
impression made upon my youthful mind by that ser- 
mon I shall not forget to my dying day. Thenceforth 
I was a constant attendant upon his preaching until 
his removal] to Cincinnati in 1882. [ joined his chureh 
by letter from the Congregational Church in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., and was a constant attendant upon all its 
meetings and at the weekly lecture, as well as at those 
gatherings of a more general religious character, in 
different parts of the city, where Dr. Beecher was 
always the central figure. 1 was, in short, his enthusi- 
astic admirer, and never once lost an opportunity of 
hearing him. 

Looking back now to that period of my life, through 
the haze of forty years, [ see clearly that Dr. Beecher’s 
preaching was of inestimable value to me, as @ Means 
of intellectual and religious culture and a healthful 
stimulus to the moral feelings. I have sometimes 
thought that I derived greater advantages from being 
his parishioner for two years than T could possibly 
have done by the most diligent study during the same 
period in the best Theological Seminary. His battle 
with Unitarianism gave his sermons, almost of neces- 
sity, a controversial flavor. On the one hand he sub- 
jected the Unitarian theology to merciless criticism, 
and on the other he sought to meet the current objec- 
tions to orthodoxy by showing that they were founded 
iu misapprehension or misrepreseutation. I reveal no 
secret when I say that not a few of his cotemporaries 
regarded some of bis modifications of orthodoxy, by 
which he sought to commend it to the acceptance of 
those who held it in aversion, as verging at least upon 
dangerous ground, if not absolutely heretical. I re- 
member that once, when I visited Dr. Emmous, pre- 
senting a letter of introduction from Dr. Beecher, that 
staunch old champion of Hopkinsianism said to me 
witha merry twinkle of the eye, but in a tone more 
than half serious, “ Hlow dare you bring a letter to me 
from that heretic?’’ And in the course of my inter- 
view with the brave old man he made no secret of his 
belief that Dr. Beecher was fast undermining the 
orthodoxy of New England. There were not a few 
other clergymen of high repute—and they were not all 
Hopkinasians either—who held the same opinion. His 
preaching had this one characteristic in a pre-eminent 
degree; it stimulated, nay, compelled his bearers to 
THINK. No man could come under the influence of his 
teaching and not grow, intellectually and morally. 
And thought and growth always make havoc of 
systems hardened as well as hallowed by time. Those 
who would keep theology forever fixed in form should 
contrive a way to keep men from thinking and grow- 
ing. 

It is not my purpose in this brief paper to describe 
the peculiarities of Dr. Beecher’s theology. This I may 
say, however, that no descendant of his is more at 
variance with the “sound” orthodoxy of this time 
than was the old gentleman himself with that of his 
day. Passing from this, | wish to relate a few anecdotes 
which illustrate some of his personal traits. Beyond 
that of any other man I have ever met was his power 
of condensed statement and vivid illustration. His 
words were so full of meaning that they bled when 
touched, and his illustrations were like powerful blows 
upou the head of a nail, driving it surely home. On 
oue occasion he was compelled to deal with a man who 
had been exposed in a long course of lying and 
treachery. “Do you not know,” said the Doctor, 
“that you are like a tub, the bottom of which has 
dropped out?” At another time he was addressing the 
young men of his congregation upon the importance 
of acquiring knowledge, and of so systematizing it that 
it should be available to them in all the emergencies of 
life. ‘Some men,” said he, * are crammed with infor- 
mation; but for lack of system it is of little use. It 
lies in their heads a confused tangle, like a brush-heap ; 
you can’t take a single sprig without dragging the 
whole heap after you.” Once when an agent came to 
Boston to solicit money for the building of a church in 
the country, Dr. Beecher, thinking the application 
hardly justified, said to him, “ We can’t help you; we 
are hatching out churches here in Boston faster than 
we can get coops to put’em in.” 

I do not think the Doctor had the least iota of 
vanity, but he did kuow himself to be a man of mark, 
and the naiveté with which the consciousness of this 
was sometimes disclosed was very amusing. Once he 
failed to return to his pulpit at theexpected time after 
the close of his summer vacation. When he came back 
he felt it necessary to tell his people, assembled in the 
Lecture-Room, why he had delayed. He began with 
saying that he had taken the stage for Boston at the 
time he had intended; but on arriving at a certain 
place, where the stage stopped for dinner, he had been 
waited upon by a committee, who informed him that 
a revival in that town was at a most critical stage of 
its progress, and that his aid was of the highest im- 
portance. Now no war-horse was ever more eager for 








battle than the Doctor was for a revival, and of course 
he could not resist this appeal, though he knew that in 
yielding to it he should seriously disappoint his own 
congregation. He went on to tell about this revival, 
and before he was aware of it he found he was telling 
a story of which he was himself the hero. He bad 
preached two or three times a day for a whole week, 
the whole town was moved as never before, and the 
mumnber of couverts was very large. In the midst of 
the story he began to be aware that he was talking of 
himself, when, faltering a moment, under some em- 
barrassment, he lifted his spectacles to the top of his 
head, and, settivg one arm akimbo and making a 
gesture with the other, he leaned forward and said, his 
eyes twinkling with a curious light, ‘ Brethren, the 
Lord enabled me to do pretty well!’ 

Another anecdote will set this trait of character in a 
still more amusing light. I relate it on the authority 
of a friend, not having been present myself when the 
incident occurred. Doctor Beecher, some time after 
the Hanover Street church had been burned, and 
after the one in Bowdoin Street was projected, re- 
ceived a call to the Presidency of the Lane Theelogical 
Seminary. He held this call in abeyance for some 
time—indeed, until the new church had been com- 
pleted—when he informed his people that he would 
not decide what was his duty until he should go to 
Cincinnati, and examine for himself the state of affairs. 
He went accordingly. After his return, he appeared 
on Sunday in his pulpit, preaching twice as usual. At 
the close of the afternoon service he gave notice that 
he would speak in the evening on the ** Wants of the 
West,” and in the course of his address inform his 
people of his conclusion in regard to the Cincinnati 
call. The house was packed to its utmost capacity, 
aud the congregation were sorrowful under the appre- 
hension that they were about to lose their beloved 
pastor. His address was a masterly picture of the 
mighty West and of the need of raising up ministers to 
preach the Gospel to the teeming millions who were 
soon to inhabit that part of the country. Having 
wrought his audience to a high pitch of interest and 
excitement by his descriptions and appeals, he said: 
“And now, brethren, where is the man who is quali- 
fied to go to that region and lay his guiding hand upon 
the institutions which will control the destiny of that 
mighty people?” Pausing for a moment, and lifting 
his spectacles with one hand and setting the other arm 
akimbo, he leaned forward, and in a lower tone of 
voice, though loud enough to be heard to the remotest 
corner, he said: ** Under God, brethren, I think [am 
that man.”’ And that was his announcement to his 
people that he had decided to leave them! 

Dr. Beecher felt the deepest interest in the young 
men of his congregation, over whom his influence was 
very great, stimulating them always to make the most 
of themselves, to cultivate their minds and hearts, and 
consecrate themselves to the service of God. I was 
myself deeply indebted to him for sympathy and ad- 
vice in more than one important crisis of my life. He 
encouraged me, even before I became of age, to under- 
take the editorship of the Christian Soldier, a semi- 
monthly paper, devoted to the conflict with Univer- 
salism, which was then becoming a power in New 
England. His public commendation of me and of the 
paper brought to my support the influence of all the 
orthodox denominations, and made the enterprise, 
while I remained in it, a pecuniary success. I cannot 
now think of his great kindness without a sense of the 
deepest gratitude. 

The last time that I saw Dr. Beecher in Boston, be- 
fore his final departure for Cincinvati, was on my 
wedding-day, in his own house, No. 19 Temple Street. 
The young woman who then became my wife was, like 
myself, a member of bis church. His pastoral rela- 
tions to her, owiag to some peculiar circumstances, 
had been unusually intimate and sympathetic, and she 
held him in grateful and affectionate reverence. On 
going to his house to engage his services for the wed- 
ding, I found him absorbed with his favorite daily 
paper, Buckingham’s memorable Courier. After greet- 
ing me, his eye fell again upon something that he had 
been reading. Understanding perfectly his aversion 
to all roundabout ways of approach, I came to the 
point at once. ‘ Doctor, I want you to marry me.” 
Instantly the paper fell from his hands, his spectacles 
were lifted over his forehead, and his keen eye was 
bent fully upon me. ‘ Well, who are you going to 
have?” “ Mary Anne White.’® “Mary Anne White! 
Well, ’'m glad; she’s a good gal. When do you want 
it done, and where?” ‘Here, in your own house, to- 
morrow, at — o'clock.” ‘ Very well; [I'll be ready.” 
At the appointed hour the expectant couple were ush- 
ered into the parlor, and invited to seats upon the 
sofa. The good Doctor came in and greeted us, say- 
ing: ‘* Would you like witnesses?’ ‘ Yes,’’ I replied, 
‘invite all the members of your family.’’ The Doctor 
retired, and shortly entered Mrs. Beecher, and two of 
the children, George and Isabella—all that happened 
to be at home. The Doctor came down the front 
stairs, buttoning his vest as he descended. Entering 
the parlor, he advanced quickly toward the bride and 
bridegroom, saying, ‘* Attend to the ceremony.”’ Then 
followed a little speech, then the “ceremony,” and 
then a prayer—the whole occupying, I am sure, little 
more than five minutes. This over, he greeted the 
newly married couple very cordially, saying, * I’m 
glad to see you united; may God bless you.”” This, I 
believe, was the last wedding in Beston at which the 
dear old Doctor officiated; and I am sorry to add that, 
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owing to the cares attending his departure for Cincin- 
nati, he failed to make to the City Cierk the return 
which the law required. Luckily, however, no event 
ever occurred which made a legal authentication of 
the marriage necessary. 

In one particular my beloved aud venerated friend 
disappointed and deeply grieved me. When Garrison, 
theu soundly orthodox, and one of bis most ardent 
admirers, besought him to give his great influence to 
the anti-slavery cause, he declined, on the ground that 
he already had “more irons in the fire than he could 
take care of.” “ You had better,” said the champion 
of Immediate Emancipation, “let all the irons you 
have in the fire burn than refuse to lift up your voice 
in behalf of the slave.” But the Doctor’s mind was 
preoccupied with revivals, missions, ete., which he re- 
garded as God’s chosen instrumentalities for the 
reform of the world, and he did not give heed to the 
appeal of the young Liberator. The currents of his 
life were running with such force in the prescribed 
and approved channels of the church, and his respon- 
sibility in these matters was so great, that he no doubt 
thought himself rightly excused from undertaking a 
work the wisdom of which seemed to him at least 
doubtful. The effect of all his teaching upon me was 
to make me an Abolitionist, and I could not help 
thinking that he was inconsistent with all the prin- 
ciples of his ministry in refusing to open his mouth for 
the dumb. The stand he took had a mighty influence 
with the whole body of the New England clergy, and 
thus the churches were placed in an attitude of hostil- 
ity to a movement which they should have been 
prompt to espouse and lead on to its triumph. If, in- 
stead of apologizing for slavery and heaping odium 
upon those who exposed its wickedness, the clergy 
and the churches had taken up the work of emancipa- 
tion with their whole hearts, I believe the land might 
have been delivered from its greatest crime and curse 
without bloodshed. 








SOCIAL LINES AND CHRISTIAN 
WORK. ; 
By R. CorpD.Ley. 


HERE is a very common feeling, ‘‘ uttered or 
unexpressed,” that every church has its own 
stratum of society on which to work, and must not 
expect to cut the planes of social stratification. We 
are told, by actions oftener than by words, that people 
of similar culture, similar position, and similar tastes, 
will go together, and that it is a waste of time to at- 
tempt to override this great law of human association. 
Churches often explain their want of growth by refer- 
ring to the character of the people about them. 
“There are none of our kind of people around us.” 
So itis no uncommon thing to see a refined and culti- 
vated church membership, enough, one would think, 
to leaven a whole community, in the midst of a large 
non-church going population, and yet scarcely mak- 
ing aconverta year. And they seem perfectly satis- 
fied about it, and are surprised that any one should 
expect them to grow. If the truth were known, they 
do not want to grow out of such materials. This feel- 
ing, cherished, perhaps, unconsciously, has more to do 
with their Jack of growth than the character of the 
community itself. They long to grow, and pray for 
growth; but they are hoping for an imported growth. 
They pray that God will send them some good, live 
Christians to settle among them and strengthen their 
hands. And they will write to the Eastern papers 
urging Christian families to come and settle among 
them. Their longing for growth does not include a 
longing for the salvation of these masses among whom 
God has thrown them and whom he expects them to 
leaven. These are the Gentiles who, at best, can only 
be “‘hewers of wood and drawers of water.”’ These 
are the Samaritans, with whom no good Jew has any 
dealings. 

But these church members ought to remember that 
if God had anything to do with their location, he sent 
them there for some other purpose than to forma 
mutual admiration society, and to congratulate each 
other on having “all the best families in our church.” 
He did not send them merely to attract others like 
themselves to the same place, but that they might 
transform that very people among whom their lot is 
cast. If they were as anxious to give Christ's salva- 
tion to those about them as they are to attract kin- 
dred spirits to come among them, they would not long 
remain barren and unfruitful. When Paul's soul was 
stirred within him on seeing the whole city given to 
idolatry, he did not send to Jerusalem for a colony of 
saints to come and settle in Athens, but he went out 
upon Mars’ Hill and preached Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion to those very idolaters, and the church of Athens 
was the result. Let such a church as we are describing 
feel that they have a mission to that very people by 
whom they are surrounded, and use their refinement 
and talent and social power in opening their hearts to 
the Gospel, and there would soon be a transformation 
that would astonish and startle them. 

Social distinctions are very strong, and the barriers 
of diverging tastes are very high and hard to cross. 
But to allow them to set limits to Christian work and 
bounds to the proclamation of the Gospel is to make 
them stronger than the love of Christ. The Catholic 
puts his church above all things else, and there are no 
social distinctions in Catholic churches, When we 
place Christ where he ought to be, at the head of all 
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the objects of our thought, then “ the rich and the poor 
will meet together,” and we shall lose sight of every- 
thing but the fact that ‘the Lord is the maker of 
them both.” Men blend joyfully together when the 
leading purpose of their spirits is the same. If wealth, 
or culture, or social standing is first in our hearts, then 
on this basis shall we select Our Companions. But if 
Christ be first, then Christ aud his work will deter- 
mhine our associates. 





IN CHALEUR BAY. 
By Huezekitan BUTTERWORTH. 


HE birds no more in door-yard trees are singing, 
The purple swallows all have left the caves, 
And, thwart the sky, the broken clouds are winging, 
Shading the landslopes bright with harvest sheaves 
Old Hannah waits her satlor-boy returning, 
His fair young brow to-day she hopes to bless ; 
But sees the red sun on the hill-tops burning 
. The flying cloud, the wild, cold gloominess 
Of Chaleur Bay. 


The silver crown has touched her forehead lightly 
Since last his hand was laid upon her hair, 

The golden crown will touch her brow more brightly 
Ere be again shall print his kisses there. 

The night comes on, the village sinks in slumber, 
The rounded moon illumes the water's rim ; 

Each evening hour she hears the old clock number, 
But brings the evening no return of him 

To Chaleur Bay, 


She heard low murmurs in the sandy reaches, 
And knew the sea no longer was at rest, 
The black clouds scudded o'er the level beaches, 
And barred the moonlight on the ocean's breast. 
The night wore on, and grew the shadows longer, 
Far in the distance of the silvered seas, 
Tides lapped the rocks, and blew the night-wind stronger, 
Bending the pines and stripping bare the_trees, 
Round Chaleur Bay. 


Then Alice came, on Hannah's breast reclining, 
She heard the leaves swift whistling in the breese, 

And, through the lattice, saw the inoon declining 
In the deep shadows of the rainy seas. 

The fire burned warm—upon the hearth was sleeping 
The faithful dog that used his steps to follow, 

L°* Tis almost midnight,” whispered Alice, weeping, 
While blew the winds more drearily and hollow 
O’er Chaleur Bay. 


No organ stands beneath the bust of Pallas, 
No painted Marius to the ruin clings, 
No Ganymede, borne up from airy Hellas, 
Looks through the darkness "neath the eagles’ wings. 
But the sweet pictures from the shadowed ceiling 
Reflect the firelight, near old Hannah's chair, 
One a fair girl with features full of feeling, 
And one a boy, a fisher, young and fair, 
Of Chaleur Bay. 


That boy returns with humble presents laden, 
For on the morrow is his wedding morn, 

To the old church he hopes to lead the maiden 
Whose head now rests his mother’s breast upon. 
Now Hannah drops her cheek, the maiden presses— 

* He will return when come the morning hours, 
And he will greet thee with his fond caresses, 
And thou shalt meet him, diademed with flowers,” 
Sweet Chaleur Bay! 





Gray was the morning, but a light more tender, 
Parted at last the storm-clouds’ lingering glooms, 

The sun looked forth in mellowness and splendor, 
Drying the leaves amid the gentian blooms, 

And wrecks came drifting to the sandy reaches, 
As inward rolled the tide with sudden roar, 

The fishers wandered o’er the sea-washed beaches, 
And gathered fragments as they reached the shore 

Of Chaleur Bay. 


Then Alice, with the village maidens roaming 
Upon the beaches where the breakers swirl, 
Espied a fragment 'mid the waters foaming, 
And found a casket, overlaid with pearl. 
It was atreasure. “ Happy he who claimed it,"’ 
A maiden said: “tis worthy of a bride.” 
Another maid “the ocean's dowry" named it, 
But gentle Alice, weeping, turned aside— 
Sad Chaleur Bay !— 


And went to Hannah with the new found treasure, 
And stood again beside the old arm chair; 

The maids stood round her radiant with pleasure, 
And playful wove the gentians in her hair. 

Then Hannai: said, her feelings ill dissembling, 
“Some sailor lad this treasure once possessed, 

And now, perhaps,” she added, pale and trembling, 
** His form lies sleeping ‘neath the ocean's breast, 

In Chaleur Bay.” 


Now on her knee the opened box she places,— 
Her trembling hand falls helpless to her breast, ° 
Into her face look up two pictured faces, 
The faces that her sailor-boy loved best. 
One picture bears the written words, My MoTHER, 
Old Hannah drops her wrinkled cheek in pain, 
ALICE—sweet naine—is writ beneath the other,— 
Old Hannah's tears fall over it like rain— 
Dark Chaleur Bay! 


The spring will come, the purple swallow bringing, 
The green ieaves glitter where the gold leaves fell, 

But nevermore the time of flowers and singing 
Will hope revive in her poor heart to dwell. 

Life ne’er had brought to her so dark a chalice, 
But from her lips escaped no bitter groan ; 

They ’mid the gentians made the grave of Alice, 
And Hannah lives in her old cot alone 

fs On Chaleur Bay. , 





Che Cirenit Hider: 
A TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of “The Hoosier School-master,” “The End 
of the World,” ete. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
| THE DECISION, 


i ee austerity of Kike’s conscience had slum- 

bered during his convalescence. It was wide 
awake now. He sat that evening in his room trying to 
see the right way. According to old Methodist custom 
he looked for some inward movement of the spirit— 
some “impression ’’—that should guide him. 

During the great religious excitement cf the early 
part of this century, Western pietists referred every- 
thing to God in prayer, and the belief in immediate 
divine direction was often curried to a ludicrous ex- 
tent. It is related that one man retired to the hills and 
prayed a week that he might know how he should be 
baptized, and that at last he came rushing out of the 
woods, shouting, * Hallelujah! Immersion!’ Various 
devices were invented for obtaining divine direction— 
devices not unworthy the ancient augurs. Lorenzo 
Dow used to suffer his horse to take his own course at 
each divergence of the road. It seems to have been a 
favorile delusion of pietism, in all ages, that God could 
direct an inanimate object, guide a dumb brute, or im- 
press a blind impulse upon the human mind, but could 
not enlighten or guide the judgment itself. The open- 
ing of a Bible at random for a directing text became 
so common during the Wesleyan movement in En- 
gland, that Dr. Adam Clarke thought it necessary to 
utter a stout Irish philippic against what he called 
‘* Bible sortilege.”’ 

These devout divinings, these vanes set to catch the 
direction of heavenly breezes, could not but impress so 
earnest a nature as Kike’s. Now in his distress he 
prayed with eagerness and opened his Bible at random 
to find his eye lighting, not on any intelligible or re- 
motely applicable passage, but upon a bead-rol) of un- 
pronounceable names in one of the early chapters of 
the Book of Chronicles. This disappointment he ac- 
cepted as a trial of his faith. Faith like Kike’s is not 
to be dashed by disappointment. He prayed again 
for direction, and opened at last at the text: ‘Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these?” The 
marked trait in Kike’s piety was an enthusiastic per- 
sonal loyalty to the Lord Jesus Christ. This question 
seemed directed to him, as it had been to Peter, in re- 
proach. He would hesitate no longer. Love, and life 
itself, should be sacrificed for the Christ who died for 
him. Then he prayed once more, and there came to 
his mind the memory of that saying about leaving 
houses and homes and lands and wives, for Christ’s 
sake, It came to him, doubtless, by a perfectly natu- 
ral law of mental association. But what did Kike 
know of the association of ideas, or of any other law of 
mental action? Wesley’s sermons and Benson's Life 
of Fletcher constituted his library. To him it seemed 
certain that this text of Scripture was “ suggested.” 
[t was a call from Christ to give up all for him. And 
in the spirit of the sublimest self-sacrifice he said: 
“Lord, I will keep back nothing!” 

But emotions and resolutions that are at high tide 
in the evening often ebb before morning. Kike thought 
himself strong enough to begin again to rise at four 
o'clock, as Wesley had ordained in those “rules for a 
preacher’s conduct’ which every Methodist preacher 
even yet promises to keep. Following the same rules, 
he proceeded to set apart the first hour for prayer and 
meditation, The night before all had seemed clear; 
but now the morning had come and he must soon pro- 
ceed to execute his stern resolve, he found himself full 
of doubt and irresolution. Such vacillation was not 
characteristic of Kike, but it marked the depth of his 
feeling for Nettie. Doubtless, too, the enervation of 
convalescence had to do with it. Certainly in that 
raw and foggy dawn the forsaking of the paradise of 
rest and love in which he had lingered seemed to re- 
quire more courage than he could muster. After all, 
why should he leave? Might he not be mistaken in re- 
gard to his duty? Was he obliged to sacrifice his life? 

He conducted his devotions in a state of great mental 
distraction. Seeing a copy of Baxter’s Reformed 
Pastor which belonged to Dr. Morgan lying on the 


from its stimulating pages. He remembered that 
Wesley spoke well of Baxter; but he could not fix his 
mind upon the book. He kept listlessly turning the 
leaves until his eye lighted upon a sentence in Latin. 
Kike knew not a single word of Latin, and for that 
very reason his attention was the more readily attract- 
ed by the sentence in ap unknown tongue. He read 
it, ‘Nec propter vita, vivendi perdcre causas.” He 
found written in the margin a free rendering: ‘ Let us 
not, for the sake of life, sacrifice the only things worth 
living for.’ He knelt down now and gave thanks for 
what seemed to him Divine direction. He had been 
delivered from a temptation to sacrifice the great end 
of living for the sake of saving his life. 

It cost him a pang to bid adieu to Dr. Morgan and 
his motherly wife and the excellent Jane. It cost him 
a great pang to say good-bye to Nettie Morgan. Her 
mobile face could ill conceal her feeling. She did 
not venture to come to the door. Kikse found her 
j alone in the little porch at the back of the house, try- 
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window-seat, he took it up, hoping to get some light | 





ing to look unconcerned. Afraid to trust himself he 
bade her farewell dryly, taking her hand coldly for & 
moment. But the sight of her pain-stricken face 
touched him to the quick: he seized her hand again, 
and, with eyes full of tears, said huskily: * Good-bye, 
Nettie! God bless you, and keep you forever!” and 
then turned suddenly away, bidding the rest a hasty 
adieu and ridiug off eagerly, almost afraid to look 
back. He was more severe than ever in the watch he 
kept over himself after this. He could never again 
trust his treacherous heart. 

Kike rode to his old home in the Hissawachee Settle- 
meut. “The Forks” had now come to be quite a vil- 
lage; the valley was filling with people borne on that 
great wave of migration that swept over the Allegha- 
nies in the first dozen years ef the century. The cabin 
in which his mother lived was very little different from 
what it was when he left it. The old stick chimney 
showed signs of decrepitude; the barrel which served 
for chimney-pot was canted a little on one side, giving 
to the cabin, as Kike thought, an unpleasant air, as of 
a man a little exhilarated with whiskey, who has 
tipped his hat upon the side of his head to leer at you 
saucily. The mother received him joyously, and wiped 
her eyes with her apron when she saw how sick he had 
been. Brady was at the widow’s cabin, and though he 
stood by the fire-place when Kike entered, the two 
splint-bottomed chairs sat suspiciously close together. 
Brady had long thought of changing his state, but both 
Brady and the widow were iv mortal fear of Kike, 
whose severity of judgment and sternness of reproof 
appalled them. “If it wasn’t for Koike,” said Brady 
to himself, “I'd propose to the widdy, But what 
would the lad say to sich follies at my toime of loife? 
And the widdy’s more afeard of him thanIam. Did 
iver anybody say the loikes of a b’y that skeers his 
schoolinasther out of courtin’ his mother, and _ his 
mother out of resavin the attintions of a larnt gram- 
mairian loike mesilf? The misfortin’ is that Koike 
don't have no wakenisses himsilf. I wish he had jist 
one, and thin I wouldn’t keer. If I could only foind 
that he'd iver looked jist a little swate loike at iny 
young girl, I wouldn’t moind his cinsure. But, some- 
how, I kape a-thinkin what would Koike say, loikea 
ould coward that lam.” 

Kike had come home to have his tattered wardrobe 
improved, and the thoughtful mother had already 
made him a warm, though not very shapely, suit of 
jeans. It cost Kike a struggle to leave heragain. She 
did not think him fit to go. But she did not dare to 
say so. How should she venture to advise one who 
seemed to her wondering heart to live in the very 
secrets of the Almighty? God had laid hands on him 
—the child was hers no longer. But still she looked 
her heart-breaking apprehensions as he set out from 
home, leaving her standing disconsolate in the door- 
way wiping her eyes with her apron. 

And Brady, seeing Kike as he rode by the school- 
house, ventured to give him advice—partly by way of 
finding out whether Kike had any * wakeniss"’ or 
not. 

“Now, Koike, me son, as your ould taycher, I thrust 
you'll bear with me if I give you some advoice, though 
ye have got to be sich a praycher, Ye'll not take 
offinse, me lad?” 

“Ono; certainly pot, Mr. Brady,” said Kike, smiling 
sadly. 

“Will, thin, ye’re of a delicate constitooshun as sure 
as ye’re born, and it’s me own opinion as ye ought to 
git a good wife to nurse ye, and thin you could git a 
home and maybe do more good than ye do now.” 

Kike’s face settled into more than its wonted severi- 
ty. The remembrance of his recent vacillation and 
the sense of his present weakness were fresh in his 
mind. He would not again give place to the devil. 

‘Mr. Brady, there’s something more important than 
our own ease or happiness. We were not made to seek 
comfort, but to give ourselves to the work of Christ. 
And see! your head is already blossoming for eternity, 
and yet you talk as if this world were all.” 

Saying this, Kike shook hands with the master sol- 
emnly and rode away, and Mr. Brady was more 
appalled than ever. 

“The lad haint got a wakeniss,”’ he said, disoonso- 
ately. ‘ Not a wakeuniss,”’ he repeated, as he walked 
gloomily into the school-house, took down a switch, 
and proceeded to punish Pete Sniger, who, as the 
worst boy in the school, and a sort of evil genius, 
often suffered on general principles when the master 
was out of humor, 

Was Kike unhappy when he made his way to the 
distant Pottawottomie Creek circuit ? 

Do you think the Jesuit missionaries, who traversed 
the wilds of America at the call of duty as they heard 
it, were unhappy men? The bighest happiness comes 
not from the satisfaction of our desires, but from the 
denial of them for the sake of ahigh purpose. Idoubt 
not the happiest man that ever sailed through Levant- 
ine seas, or climbed Cappadocian mountains, was Paul 
of Tarsus. Do you think that he envied the voluptu- 
aries of Cyprus, or the rich merchants of Corinth? 
Can you believe that one of the idlers in the Epicu- 
reau gardens, or one of the Stoic loafers in the covered 
sidewalks of Athens, could imagine the joy that tided 
the soul of Paul over all tribulations? For there is a 
sort of awful delight in self-sacrifice, and Kike defied 
the storms of a northern winter, and all the difficulties, 
and dangers of the wilderness, and all the hardships 
of his lonely lot, with one saying often on his lips: “O 
Lord, [ have kept back nothing!" | 
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1 have heard that about this time young Lumsden 
_wwas accustomed to electrify his audiences by his fer- 
vert preaching upon the Christian duty of Glorying 
in Tribulation, and that shrewd old country women 
would nod their heads one to another as they went 
home afterward, and say: “ He’sseed a mighty sight 0’ 
trouble in his time, L low, fer a young man.” * Yes; 
but he’s got the victory; and how powerful sweet he 
talks about it! [never heerd the beat in all my born 
days.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
RUSSELL BIGELOW'S SERMON. 


WO years have ripened Patty from the girl to 
the woman. If Kikeis happy in his self-abnega- 
tion, Patty is not happy in hers. Pride has no balm in 
it. However powerful it may be as a stimulant, it is 
poor food. And Patty has little but pride to feed 
upon. The invalid mother has now been dead a year, 
aud Patty is almost without companionship, though 
not without suitors. Land brings lovers—land-lovers, 
if nothing more—and the estate of Patty’s father is 
not her only attraction. She is a young woman of a 
certain nobility of figure and carriage; she is not 
large, but her bearing makes her seem quite command- 
ing. Even her father respects her, and all the more 
does he wish to tormeut her whenever he finds oppor- 
tunity. Patty is thrifty, and in the early West no 
attraction outweighed this wifely ordering of a house- 
hold. But Patty will not marry any of the suitors who 
calculate the infirm health of her father and the prob- 
able division of his estate, and who mentally transfer 
to their future homes the thrift and orderliness they 
see in Captain Lumsden’s. By refusing them all she 
has won the name of a preud girl. There are times 
when out of sight of everybody she weeps, hardly 
knowing why. And since her mother’s death she 
reads the prayer-book more than ever, finding in the 
severe confessions therein framed for us miserable sin- 
ners, and the plaintive cries of the litany, a voice for 
her innermost soul. 

Captain Lumsden fears she will marry and leave him, 
and yet it angers him that she refuses to marry. His 
hatred of Methodists has assumed the intensity of a 
monomania since he was defeated for the legislature 
partly by Methodist opposition. All his love of power 
has turned to bitterest resentment, and every thought 
that there way be yet the remotest possibility of 
Patty’s marrying Morton afflicts him beyond measure. 
He cannot fathom the reason for her obstinate rejec- 
tion of all lovers; be dislikes her growing sericusness 
and her fondness fur the prayer-book. Even the 
prayer-book’s earnestness has something Methodistic 
about it. But Patty has never yet been in a Methodist 
meeting, and with this fact he comforts himself. He 
has taken pains to buy her jewelry and “ artificials ”’ 
in abundance, that he may, by dressing her finely, re- 
move her as far as possible from temptations to become 
a Methodist. For in that time, when fine dressing was 
not common and country neighborhoods were polar- 
ized by the advent of Methodism in its most aggressive 
form, every artificial flower and every earring was a 
banner of antagonism to the new sect; a well-dressed 
woman in a congregation was almost a defiance to the 
preacher. It seemed to Lumsden, therefore, that Patty 
had prophylactic ornaments enough to save ber from 
Methodism. And to all of these he added covert 
threats that if any child of his should ever join these 
crazy Methodist loons, he would turn him out of doors 
and neversee him again. This threat was always in- 
direct—a remark dropped incidentally; the pronoun 
which represented the unknown quantity of a Meth- 
odist Lumsden was always masculine, but Patty did 
not fail to comprehend. 

One day there came to Captain Lumsden’s door 
that out-cast of New England—a tin-peddler. West- 
ern people had never heard of Yale College or any 
other glory of Connecticut or New England. To them 
it was but a land that bred pestilent peripatetic ped- 
diers of tin-ware and wooden clocks. Western rogues 
would cheat you out of your horse or your farm if a 
good chance offered, but this vile vender of Yankee 
tins, who called a bucket a ‘“ pail,’ and said ** noo” for 
new, and talked nasally, would work an hour to cheat 
you out of a “fipenny bit.’’ The tin-peddler, one 
Munson, thrust his sharpened visage in at Lumsden’s 
door and ‘* made bold” to inquire if he could git a 
night’s lodging, which the Captain, like other settlers, 
granted without charge. Having unloaded his stock 
of “tins” and “put up” his horse, the Connecticut 
peddler “made bold” to ask many leading questions 
about the family and personal history of the Lums- 
dens, collectively and individually. Having thus taken 
the first steps toward acquaintance by this display of 
an aggravating interest in the welfare of his new 
friends, he proceeded to give elaborate and truthful 
accounts—with variations—of his own recent adven- 
tures, to the boundless amusement of the younger 
Lumsdens, who laughed more heartily at the Con- 
necticut man’s words and pronunciation than at his 
atories. He said, among other things, that he had ben 
to Jinkinsville t’other day to what the Methodis’ called 
a“ basket meetin’.”” But when he had proceeded so 
far with his narrative, he prudently stopped and made 
bold to inquire what the Captain thought of these 
Methodists. The Captain was not slow to express his 
opinion, and the man of tins, having thus reassured 
himself by taking soundings, proceeded to tell that 
they was a dreffle craoud of folks to that meetin’, And 








he, hevin’ a sharp eye to business, hed went forrard to 
the mourner’s bench to be prayed fer. Didn't do no 
pertik’ler harm to hev folks pray fer ye, ye know. 


Well, ye see, the Methodis’ they wanted to incourage | 


a seeker, und so they all bought some tins. Purty nigh 
tuck the hull load offen his hands! (And here the 
peddier winked one eye at the Captain and then the 
other at Patty.) Fer they was sech a dre fle lot of folks 
there. Come to hear a young preacher as is ’mazin’ 
elo’kent—Parson Goodwin by name, and he was a good 
one to preach, sartin. 

This startled Patty and the Captain. 

“ Goodwin?” said the Captain; ‘ Morton Goodwin?” 

“The identikle,” said the peddler. 

“ Raised only half a mile from here,” said Lumsden, 
“and we don’t think much of him.” 

‘ Neither did I,’ said the peddler, trimming his sails 
to Lumsden’s breezes. “I calkilate I could preach 
e’en a’most as well as he does, mysclf, and I wa’n’t 
brought up to preachin’, nother. But he’s got a good 
v'ce fer singin’—sich a ring to’t, ye see, and he’s got a 
smart way thet comes the sympathies over the women 
folks and weak-eyed men, and sets ’em cryin’ at a 
desp’ate rate. Was brought up here, was he? Du 
tell! He’s powerful pop’lar.”” Then, catching the 
Captain’s eye, he added: ‘‘ Among the women, I 
mean.” 

“He'll marry some shouting girl, I suppose,”’ said 
the Captain, with a chuckle. 

“That's jist what he’s going to do,” said the peddler, 
pleased to have some information to give. Seeing that 
the Captain and his daughter were interested in his 
communication, the peddler paused a moment, <A bit 
of gossip is too good a possession for one to part with 
too quickly. 

“You guessed good, that time,” said the tinware 
man. ‘I heerd say as he was a goin’ to splice with a 
gal that could pray like a angel afire. An’ I heerd her 
pray. She nearly peeled the shingles off the skewl- 
haouse. Sich another excitement as she perjuced, I 
never did see. An’ I went up to her after meetin’ and 
axed a interest in her prayers. Don’t do no harm, ye 
know, to git sich lightnin’ on yer own side! An’ I 
took keer to git a good look at ber face, for preachers 
ginerally marry purty faces. Preachers is a good deal 
like other folks, ef they do purtend to be better, hey? 
Well, naow, that Ann Elizer Meacham is purty, sartin. 
An’ everybody says he’s goin’ to marry her; an’ some- 
body said the presidin’ elder mout tie ’em up next 
Sunday at Quartily Meetin’, maybe. Then they'll 
divide the work in the middle and go halves. She'll 
pray and he'll preach.” At this the peddler broke into 
a sinister laugh, sure that he had conciliated both the 
Captain and Patty by his news. He now proposed to 
sellsome tinware, thinking he had worked his audi- 
ence up to the right state of mind. 

Patty did not know why she should feel vexed at 
hearing this bit of intelligence from Jenkinsville. 
What was Morton Goodwin to her? She went around 
the house as usual this evening, trying to hide all ap- 
pearance of feeling. She even persuaded her father 
to buy half-a-dozen tin cups and some milk-buckets— 
she smiled at the peddler for calling them pails. She 
was not willing to gratify the Captain by showing him 
how much she disliked the scoffing ** Yankee.” But 
when she was alone that evening, even the prayer- 
book had lost its power to soothe. She was mortified, 
vexed, humiliated on every hand. She felt hard and 
bitter, above all, toward the sect that had first made a 
division between Morton and herself, and cordially 
blamed the Methodists for all her misfortunes. 

It happened that upon the very next Sunday Russell 
Bigeluw was to preach. Far and wide over the West 
had traveled the fame of this great preacher, who, 
though born in Vermont, was wholly Western in his 
impassioned manner. ‘An orator is to be judged not 
by his printed discourses, but by the memory of the 
effect he has produced,” says a French writer; and if 
we may judge of Russell Bigelow by the fame that fills 
Ohio and Indiana even to this day, he was surely an 
orator of the highest order. He is known as the “ in- 
describable.”” The news that he was to preach had set 
the Hissawachee Settlement afire with eager curiosity 
to hear him. Even Patty declared her intention of 
going, much to the Captain’s regret. The meeting was 
not to be held at Wheeler’s, but in the woods, and she 
could go for this time without entering the house of 
her father’s foe. She had no other motive than a 
vague hope of hearing something that would divert 
her; life had grown so heavy that she craved excite- 
ment of any kind. She would take a back seat and 
hear the famous Methodist for herself. But Patty put 
on all of her gold and costly apparel. She was deter- 
mined that nobody should suspect her of any intention 
of “joining the church.’”’ Her mood was one of curi- 
osity on the surface, and of proud hatred and quiet 
defiance below. 

No religious meeting is ever so delightful as a meet- 
ing held in the forest; no forest is so satisfying asa 
forest of beech; the wide-spreading bonghs—drooping 
when they start from the trunk, but well-sustained 
at the last—stretch out regularly and with a steady 
horizontalness, the last year’s leaves form a carpet like 
a cushion, while the dense foliage shuts out the sun. 
To this meeting in the beech woods Patty chose to 
walk, since it was less than a mile away.* As she 
passed through a little cove, she saw a man lying flat on 





*I give the local tradition of Bigelow's text. sermon, and 
the accompanying incident, 





his face in prayer. It was the preacher. Awe-stricken, 
Patty hurried on to the meeting. She had fully in- 
tended to take a seat in the rear of the congregation, 
but being a little confused and absent-minded she did 
not observe at first where the stand had been erected, 
and that she was entering the congregation at the side 
nearest to the pulpit. When she discovered her mis- 
take it was too late to withdraw, the aisle beyond her 
was already full of standing people; there was noth- 
ing for her but to take the only vacant seat in sight. 
This put her in the very midst of the members, and in 
this position she was quite conspicuous; even strangers 
from other settlements saw with astonishment a 
woman elegantly dressed, for that time, sitting in the 
very midst of the devout sisters—for the men and wom- 
en sat apart. All around Patty there was not a single 
‘artificial,’ or piece of jewelry. Indeed, most of the 
women wore calico sunbonnets. The Hissawachee 
people who knew her were astounded to see Patty at 
meeting at all. They remembered her treatment of 
Morton, and they looked upon Captain Lumsden as 
Gog and Magog incarnated in one. This sense of the 
couspicuousness of her position was painful to Patty, 
but she presently forgot berself iu listening to the 
singing. There never was such a chorus as a back- 
woods Methodist congregation, and here among the 
trees they sang hymn after hymn, now with the ten- 
derest pathos, now with triumphant joy, now with 
solemn earnestness. They sang “Children of the 
Heavenly King,” and ‘Come let us Anew,” and “Blow 
ye the trumpet, blow,” and “Arise my soul, arise,” and 
‘*How happy every child of grace!’ While they were 
singing this last, the celebrated preacher entered the 
pulpit, and there ran through the audience a move- 
ment of wonder, almost of disappointment. His 
clothes were of that sort of cheap cotton cloth known 
as “blue drilling,’ and did not fit him. He was rather 
short, and inexpressibly awkward. His hair hung un- 
kempt over the best portion of his face—the broad 
projecting forehead. His eyebrows were overhapg- 
ing; his nose, cheek-bones and chin large. His mouth 
was wide and with a sorrowful depression at the cor- 
ners, his nostrils thin, his eyes keen, and his face per- 
fectly mobile. He took for his text the words of 
Eleazar to Laban, ‘‘ I seek a bride for my master,” and 
according to the custom of the tiine, he first expound- 
ed the incident, and then proceeded to “spiritualize” 
it, by applying it to the soul’s marriage to Christ. Not- 
withstanding the ungainliness of his frame and the 
awkwardness of his postures, there was a gentlemanli- 
ness about his address that indicated a man not un- 
accustomed to good society. His words were well 
chosen; bis pronunciation always correct; bis speech 
grammatical. In all of these regards Patty was dis- 
appointed. 

But the sermon. Who shall describe “the inde- 
scribable”’? As the servant, he proceeded to set forth 
the character of the Master. What struck Patty was 
not the nobleness of his speech, nor the force of bis 
argument; she seemed to sce in the countenance tbat 
every divine trait which he described had reflected 
itself in the life of the preacher himself. For none but 
the manliest of men can ever speak worthily of Jesus 
Christ. As Bigelow proceeded he won her famished 
heart to Christ. For such a master she could live or 
die; in such a life there was what Patty needed most 
—a purpose; in such a life there was a friend; in such 
a life she wou!d escape that sevse of the ignobleness of 
her own pursuits, and the unworthiness of her own 
pride. All that he said of Christ’s love and condescene 
sion filled her with a sense of sinfulness and meanness, 
and she wept bitterly. There were a hundred others 
as much affected, but the eyes of all her neighbors were 
upon her. If Patty could be converted, what a vic- 
tory! 

And as the preacher proceeded to describe the joy 
of asoul wedded forever to Christ—living nobly after 
the pattern of bis life—Patty resolved that she would 
devote herself to this life and to this Saviour, and re- 
joiced in sympathy with the rising note of triumph in 
the sermon. Then Bigelow, last of all, appealed to 
courage and to pride—to pride in its best sense. Who 
would be ashamed of such a bridegroom? And as he 
depicted the trials that some must pass through in ac- 
cepting him, Patty saw her own situaticn, and men- 
tally made the sacrifice. As he described the glory of 
renouncing the world, she thought of her jewelry and 
the spirit of defiance in which she had put it on. 
There, in the midst of that congregation, she took eut. 
her earrings, and stripped the flowers from the bonnet. 
We may smile at the unnecessary sacrifice to an over- 
strained literalisin, but to Patty it was the solemn re- 
nunciation of the world—the whole-hearted espousal 
of herself, for all eternity, to him who stands for all 
that is noblest in life. Of course, this action was visible 
to most of the congregation—most of all to the preacher 
himself. To the Methodists it was the greatest of tri- 
umphs, this public conversion of Captain Lumsden's 
daughter, and they showed their joy in many pious 
ejaculations. Patty did not seek concealment. She 
scorned to creep into the kingdom of heaven. It 
seemed to her that she owed this publicity. Fora mo- 
ment all eyes were turned away from the orator. He 
paused in his discourse until Patty had removed the 
emblems of her pride and antagonism. Then, turning 
with tearful eyes to the audience, the preacher, with 
simple-hearted sincerity and inconceivable. effect, 
burst out with “Hallelujah! I have found a bride far 
my Master!” 

(To be continued.) 
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MANS POWER TO PLEASE GOD. 
Fray Evenrna, Dec. 12, 1873. 

N order to meet the spirit of conceit and of 
| self-righteousness, the sacred penmen, and wise 
ministers of the truth ever since their day, have at- 
tempted to produce a sense of man’s sinfulness and in- 
feriovity in such a way as that he should not approach 
God with audacity, or with an irreverent familiarity. 
This, which is most wholesome, and which is an indis- 
pensable part of full instruction, has often been pressed 
so far as to produce an evil on the other side, if not so 
bad, yet sufficiently mischievous. It creates such a 
feeling that persons come to think they are so poor that 
they have nothing to bring to God. 

Now, all depends upon what basis we start from in 
such a matter as this. If you begin on the basis of 
the interchange of equivalents of any kind, then there 
is not aninch of ground fora man to stand on. He 
has less than nothing on which to rest his feet. Lighter 
than the lightest dust of the balance is he in the pres- 
ence of God. Or,if you stand on forensic and civil 
ground, if you stand on the ground of absolute obedi- 
ence to known law under an administration of precise 
and absolute justice, then there is no man that lives 
who can endure the measurement. 

The question is, Is there not another ground besides 
these two where a man can stand, and where his rela- 
tions to God will appear very different from those 
which exist in connection with the other two? For 
example, consider the household, and the relation 
which there is between the mother and her children. 
Consider how a little five-year old stands related to a 
large-natured mother. What can that little child do to 
help her mother do the housework, or to reassure her 
spirit inany way, compared with the relief and support 
which can be afforded by the benign and wise right- 
minded man to whom she goes for all counsel, and who 
has a large range of life, from which he can bring that 
which is strength to her, and a staff for her to lean on? 
What can that little child do forthe mother? If yousay 
to that little child, ‘‘ Now, psychologically regarding 
the interchange of mind with mind, you cannot give 
your mother anything,” it is true—she cannot give her 
mother anything that would be worth looking at. But 
if you put it on a still higher ground, and say to the 
child, ‘‘Your mother is the head of the family, you are 
one of the least members of it, and in the household 
work you must remember how low down you are, and 
you must not assume anything—you must not feel that 
you stand as your older brother or sister does; for 
you are a little girl, and you are not at all equal to 
them,” that is true, too. 

But the question comes back, Ifas that little child 
nothing forthe mother? Is its inferiority really a bar 
to its making gifts, and to its conferring pleasure? I 
tell you, when the older sister comes home, and sits 
down at an instrument of music, and, in the most brill- 
jiant way renders some notable symphony, though the 
mother is greatly pleased; yet, let the little five-year- 
old burst into the room, with arms extended, and see 
how quickly the mother’s attention is withdrawn from 
the music, and is directed to the child! And does not 
the child bring something to the mother—something 
that is worthy of the mother’s notice? Does she not 
bring a treasure with which no intellectual gift can 
compare? Is not this little outburst of affection of 
some account to the mother? Isit athing which you 
can measure by any commercial rule, or by any rule 
of interchange? 

And so we never think, for a moment, of taking into 
the family, or into the relation which subsists between 
parent and child, or brother and sister, the language 
which men use in commercial affairs, such as, “A 
bargain is a bargain,”’ or, ** Business is business.” Men 
attempt to reduce their dealings one with another in 
material things to the standard of equivalents. They 
think no bargain is good that is not good at both ends. 
And so they have but one rule for their business inter- 
course. When they come into a court of law, they 
say, ‘‘ Here are the facts;’’ and the judge is expected 
to render a decision according to the facts. Hie is not 
allowed to take much else into consideration. But 
when you go out of the court into the family, you find 
a different atmosphere. It is an atmosphere in which 
noble feelings have play; in which soul-elements 
are not ignored; in which love rules; and in which 
there is such near familiarity between the highest and 
the lowest, that those who relatively have nothing 
have a great deal that they can give. 

Now compare that with the Old Testament Scrip- 
ture. Look at the Psalmist, and the other singers of 
the Bible. While they often went to God with their 
complaints and mournings and confessions; while they 
abundantly made known the shady or dark side of 
human experience, see, on the other hand, with what 
exultation they poured out their hearts in song to God, 
as though they had something that he would be pleased 
with. 

Go over from David to Paul, and see how, ‘ with all 
prayer and supplication,’ the latter besought God to 
give him that which he wanted, or to do that which he 
desired to have done; and how he went to God freely, 
with thanksgiving for blessings received, Said he: 
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“Let us come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.” 

What a blessed nature his was! And what a mass 
of men might be redeemed by that nature, if they 
would imitate him! 

Now, there is something that you can do to please 
God. I do not mean that you are to do it by preach- 
ing a great sermon. I think often that that does 
not please him much. It is not necessary, in order to 
please bim, tbat you should be perfect in stature, 
that you should be abundant in works, or that you 
should be as good as you ought to be. Your power to 
please him does not necessarily consist in moral com- 
pleteness. The nature of God is such that he says, 
““T dwell with the humble, the lowly, and the contrite 
spirit.””. God’s nature is such that, if a nan feels as the 
Prodigal] did, who said, ‘‘I will arise and go to my 
father,” he sees him afar off. The returning penitent 
is yet a tatterdemalion; he is still in rags and filth; he 
is unrestored; but God is positively pleased with the 
beginning which be has made toward reformation, 
and rejoices that he is coming back to him. 

You bring to God your thanks to-day. You bring 
him your love. Well, you could not bring any other 
gift that would be so pleasing to him as that. ‘Yes,’ 
you say, ‘‘ that would be true if it were only sincere.” 
Well, if it is half sincere; if you say, ‘‘ Lord, I love— 
help my unlove,”’ God is pleased with that. For, 

“Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitietch 
them that fear him; for he knoweth our frame; he remem- 
bercth that we are dust.”’ 

God takes into consideration the pitiableness, the low 
estate, the imperfect development of man; and when 
out of these there is one tendency to joy, one tendency 
to praise, one tendency to gratitude, bring that bud- 
ding offering of the spirit freely toGod. Do not be 
kept back by feeling, ‘‘I do not deserve anything of 
eternal happiness; I deserve to be shut away from 
God’s face; I deserve his frown.”’ That is not the side 
which he likes to have presented. His mercy—his ten- 
der mercy; his kindness—his loving kindness—these 
are the characteristic elements of his nature. 

The rendering of gifts is not the essential thing. Be- 
sides, it does not do any good to be eternally confessing 
that you are less than the beast. Giving and confess- 
ing are not the characteristic elements of a Christian 
life. The chief element is sonship; and if it is sonship, 
then it is confidence, it is love, it is praise, it is thanks- 
giving, and it is joy in the Holy Ghost. And if we had 
a great deal of this positive outflow of the higher life 
on the ground of love, rather than on forensic ground, 
we should have less to ask for and more to give thanks 
for every day in the rolling years of our lives. 





CANONICITY OF THE APOCALYPSE. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union. 


| aes’ me to call your attention to words on 

page 12 of the Christian Union of January 7. 
You say: ‘The Apocalypse is placed at the last, prob- 
ably because its right to a place in the canon was a 
matter of dispute for more than five centuries, and 
during this time the habit of putting it at the end of 
every collection of the sacred writings probably be- 
came fixed.” 

The words seem to me to lack historical accuracy, 
and I fear they may produce a wrong impression. 

Andreas Ceesariensis, writing in the fifth century, 
states that Papias, who lived probably before A. D. 120, 
bore testimony to the inspiration of the book of Rev- 
elation. A little later, the Shepherd of Hermas makes 
large reference to the same book. Justin Martyr, 
about A. D. 150, says, ‘‘ A man from among us, by name 
John, one of the Apostles of Christ, in a revelation 
made to him, has prophesied that the believers in our 
Christ shall live a thousand years in Jerusalem.” The 
catalogue of the Muratorian Fragment, which Tre- 
gelles supposes to be earlier than 170, places the 
Apocalypse in the canon in such terms as to indicate 
that all received it. TIrensus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen and Tertullian, all give full testimony to its 
acceptance as a canonical book. Eusebius, in his 
catalogue, divides the canonical books into those that 
have never been doubted, and those that have been 
disputed, but are acknowledged by most; and places 
the Apocalypse in the first class, though with a clause 
appended which indicates that some doubt, unworthy 
of mention, had been attached to it. 

In opposition to these, the leading authorities of the 
first four centuries, what evidence is there tbat the 
canonicity of the Apocalypse was questioned? That 
it is not found in the earliest copies of the Peshito, or 
early Syriac translation, is no proof, for this transla- 
tion was probably made, if not in the first, very early 
in the second century, and all early tradition agrees 
with the statement of Irenzus that the Apocalypse 
was written at the very close of the first century. 
Jerome, however, says that some Greek churches re- 
jected it; Chrysostom and Theodore, of Mopsuestia, do 
not quote it; Greory, of Nazianzen, doubted its can- 
onicity, and Cyril, of Jerusalem, did not receive it. 
But all these belong to the fourth century. It is lack- 
ing, too, in the catalogue of the Council, or, as it should 
be called, synod, of Laodicea, held probably in 363; 
but this catalogue is most likely a forgery, and, if 
genuine, it seems to omit the Apocalypse, not as unin- 
spired, but as not adapted to be read in churches. 

From the statement that the canonicity of the Apoca- 
lypse “was a matter of dispute for more than five 








centuries,"’ I should infer that it was doubted from the 
time it was written till, at least, as late as 600. On the 
contrary, I do not find that doubt arose till late in 
the third century, or that it extended beyond the 
fourth. Westcott says that doubt of the canonicity of 
the Apocalypse can be traced for about a century. 
However, tbis doubt was restricted to part of the Fast- 
ern churches. 

The rise of this doubt was very natural. The book 
was early misinterpreted as teaching the speedy end 
of the world. The expected event did not occur, and, 
in consequence of the disappomtment of those who 
looked for it, distrust fell upon the book which led to 
the expectation. 

HAMILTON, N. Y. 





“CHRISTIAN TRUTH AND MODERN OPINtIon.” 
—We have received notice that a series of sermons, 
upon this general subject, will be delivered in this city 
on successive Sunday evenings at half-past seven o’- 
clock. We are informed only that the course has been 
arranged by ‘an association of clergymen;’’ but the 
speakers seem all to belong to the Episcopal Church, 
and include a number of its ablest men. The names of 
preachers and subjects, which we append, are a guar- 
antee of the interest and value of the course. 

Feb. 1. In Christ Church, 5th Ave., cor. 35th St.—The Rt. Rev. 
T. M. Clark, D. D. Subject, ‘* Personal Immortality.’’ 

Feb. 8. In the Church of the Heavenly Rest, 5th Ave., near 
45th St.—The Rev. W. R. Huntington, D. D. Subject, “Tho 
Oneness of Scripture.” 

Feb. 15. In St. Mark’s Church, 10th St. and 24d Ave.—The 
Rev. E. A. Washburn, D. D. Subject, ** Moral Responsi- 
bility and Physical Law.”’ 

Feb. 22. In Ascension Church, 5th Ave., cor. 10th St.—The 
Rey. J. H. Rylance, D. D. Subject, ** The Relation of Mira- 
cles to the Faith.” 

March 1. In the Anthon Memorial Church, 48th St., west of 
6th Ave.—The Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, D. D. Subject, 
“The Christian Doctrine of Prayer.” 

March 8 In Calvary Church, 4th Ave., cor. 21st St.—The Rev. 
C. 8. Henry, D. D. Subject, “The Christian Doctrine of 
Providence.” 

March 15. In Christ Church, 5th Ave., cor. 35th St.—The Rev. 
John Cotton Smith, D. D. Subject, “A Personal Creator 
and Evolution.” 
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SCOTTISH CUAP-BOOKS. 
The Humorous Chap-Books of Scotland. By John Fraser. Part 
New York: Henry L. Hinton. 

It may be a temporary bar to the general appre- 
ciation among us of Mr. Fraser’s interesting and valu- 
able book, that the principal phrase which forms its 
title is so unfamiliar in this country as absolutely to 
require explanation; and in asking what are chap- 
books, we but pronounce a question which, doubtless, 
nearly everyone of our readers has already asked upon 
glancing at the heading of this article. The expression 
originates in an old and now obsolete English verb, to 
chap, which means to cheapen, to attempt to buy; and 
chap-book was the name given iu the mother-country 
to any small book which was carried about by hawkers 
to be chapped, or cheapened by their customers. This 
is indeed a dry statement of the genesis of the phrase; 
but Mr. Fraser has made it explicit and even pictur- 
esque by adding that ‘the name was given to almost 
every species of publication that was hawked round 
the country districts of Scotland last century,—includ- 
ing broadsides of all kinds; humerous sketches, sacred 
and profane; political and sectarian squibs; histories, 
romantic and narrative; jest-books, and manuals of 
instruction in dancing, cookery, charms and the inter- 
pretation of dreams,” and these books, we are in- 
formed, ranged in price from a farthing to asix-pence. 
This being the definition of Chap-books in general, Mr. 
Fraser has undertaken to give an account of a special 
class of them, to wit, “those humorous penny histories 
and sketches—mostly of local origin, and consisting 
generally of twenty-four pages—which may be said to 
have sprung into existence towards the middle of the 
last century, and to which we must turn for the fullest 
and truest expression of the habits, humors and every- 
day life of the Scottish commonalty during that 
period.” 

The author has the advantage, rare in these days, of 
having entered upon a field of literary research which 
is at once very important and almost wholly unex- 
plored. Hardly fifty years ago, the Paisley poet, Wil- 
liam Motherwell, pointed out the value of these pro- 
ductions as indispensable materials for the social history 
of Scotland; and it is probable that from his pen we 
should bave had a work like that which Mr. Fraser 
has undertaken, bed not “some unprincipled scoun- 
drel,” as the poet vigorously complained, relieved him 
of the collection which he had made of original editions 
of the chap-books. Sir Walter Scott, likewise, for 
whom researches like these were always fascinating, 
had it among his innumerable literary projects to deal 
with the old chap-book literature of Scotland as he 
had already done with the ballad literature of the 
Scottish border; but life itself wore away before even 
his pauscless industry could apply itself to the task. 
And although, since Scott and Motherwell ceased from 
all their toils, the public attention has been ealled to 
the subject by “ Chambers’ Journal’ and by the late 
Dr. Strang of Glasgow, no oye has ventured into this 
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rich field until Mr. Fraser began his labors; so that he 
has at least the great advantage of not being forced to 
take up Chancer’s lament: 
* And I come after, glening here and there, 
And am ful glad yf I may fynde an ere 
Of any goodly word that ye hay left.” 
Mr. Fraser’s personal qualifications for this literary 
undertaking are such as to justify high expectations 
concerning his success in finishing the work of which 
the introduction only is now before us. Though stilla 
very young mau, he has made uncommon attainments 
in literature, as is shown by his contributions to the 
Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews, as well as by 
the fact of his having been chosen to act as Professor 
of English Literature in the University at Glasgow 
during the absence of the distinguished Professor 
Nicol; and although he at present resides in America, 
far from the region in which Scottish chap-books are to 
be picked up, he is using here the results of original re- 
searches actually prosecuted in Scotland. He is not 
lacking, either, in enthusiasm for the land of his birth, 
and for every scrap and atom of history or romance 
which can illustrate its characteristics, while, from the 
zeal with which he has pursued his studies in literary 
antiquarianism, his mind 
© is rich 
In long-forgotten lore 
Of local history und curious tales 
Of the brave days of yore,” 
as well as 
* In road-side legends, snatches of old rhymes, 
And pawky Scottish wit.” 


The volume now published is, as we have already in- 
dicated, but a preparation for the principal portions of 
the work that are soon to follow. It consists of two 
‘chapters, one of which describes in clear and attractive 
style the social and political aspects of Scotland in the 
last century, and the circumstances which gave rise to 
the chap-books; while the second chapter deals with 
the early literature of Scotland, and gives a classifica- 
tion of the chap-books. Upon the whole, the work 
thus far achieved is done so well, with such a mastery 
of the curious and quaint learning of the subject, and 
with so pleasant a manner, that we shail look forward 
impatiently to the volume which is to complete it. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
The North American Review. Isi4. 

R. Osgood & Co. 

When it was announced, somewhat more than a 
month since, that Messrs, Osgood & Co. had parted 
with the Aflantie, Every Saturday, and Our Young 
Folks, considerable curiosity was felt to know what 
was to become of the North American. The appear- 
ance of the January number of this review, bearing 
the familiar impriut of the old publishers, sets at rest 
the rumor that they had committed to other hands 
likewise the fortunes of this venerable periodical. 
With this number it enters on its one hundred and 
eighteenth volume, and the editorship of it is resumed 
by Professor Henry Adams, uuder whose vigorous 
conduct, three years ago, it reached an excellence 
quite equal to its quality at any previous period of its 
career. Both editor and publishers begin the new 
chapter with such promises as all are interested in 
having fulfilled. The first article, entitled ** The Con- 
stitutions of Great Britain and the United States,” is a 
continuation of Mr. Gamaliel Bradford’s studies in 
scientific politics, and is marked by his usual temper- 
ateness and fairness of thought, and by his somewhat 
melancholy apprehensions coucerning the fate of our 
experiment in government unless modified by the 
adoption in some form of what he calls * cabinet goyv- 
ernment” in distinction from “ presidential govern- 
ment.” » Dr. I. I. Hayes gives a long and deeply 
interesting account of * Arctic Exploration; a paper 
on“ The Antiquity of the North American Indians” 
is by Mr. Charles C. Jones, 'Jr.; Mr. Henry V. Poor 
deals, in a trenchant and thorough fashion, with “ The 
Currency and Finances of the United States,” point- 
ing out the principles that lic at the foundation of all 
convertible currencies, and denouncing our own as 
false; while Mr. Karl Blind illustrates his intimate 
knowledge of contemporaneous European politics, and 
his mastery of a vigorous English style, by an article 
on ‘La Marmora’s Revelations on the War of 1866.” 
We must not omit to mention, likewise, a very candid 
anonymous discussion of Dr. Clarke's much praised 
and much censured book, Sex in Education. As to its 
critical notices, the North American has for several 
vears been eclipsed by the exceptional merit of the At- 
dantic in that particular; and those of the present 
number, while quite respectable, do not seem to us, 
cither in literary form, in learning, or in delicate dis- 
crimination, to be quite equal to the pretensions of this 
review. We confess, also, that, in the books chosen for 
notice, the preponderance of those which happen to be 
published by the publishers of the North American 
gives a painful impression of commercial partiality 
where high and austere principles should prevail, and 
suggests an advertising appendix, instead of the 
critical judgment-seat of our most august literary and 
philosophical] quarterly. 

NOTES. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. are making good progress 
in the publication of their elegant new edition of the 
works of William H. Prescott, having just issued the 
second and third vokimes of the Conquest of Mexico, 
with the author's latest corrections and additions, 


January, Boston: James 
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The same publishers have also in hand what 
they call “The Lord Lytton Edition” of Bulwer's 
Novels, and now send us My Novel, in two volumes, 


The Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, D. D., Master of 
Marlborough College, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, has given a vivid title to a collection of his ser- 
mons recently published by Macmillan & Co..—The 
Silence and the Voices of God. The book contains 
eleven sermons, but it is from the first three that the 
title is derived. They are an elaboration and enforce- 
ment of the thought that the voices of God are to be 
heard in Nature, in the Moral Law, in Scripture and 
in History. The remaining sermons are upon such 
topics as “Avoidance of Temptation,” ‘* Working with 
our Might,” *“* Wisdom and Knowledge,” ‘ Pharisees 
and Publicans,” ‘Too Late,’’ and “Prayer the anti- 
dote to Sorrow.”” Dr. Farrar has allowed his large 
learning to show itself in these discourses, though, con- 
sidering the highly literary character of his audiences, 
this seems not at all ostentatious. He quotes freely 
the Greek poets and philosophers; inserts mottoes 
from Dante, and draws illustrations from French and 
and German novelists and historians. A tone of gen- 
erosity towards opponents in opinion also characterizes 
his writings, which, moreover, are pervaded by a de- 
vout and earnest spirituality. As specimens of pulpit 
eloquence they have indeed some faults, as an occa- 
sional redundancy of language and a bungling con- 
struction; but they are clear, forcible, and sometimes 
rich with a tender beauty both of sentiment and 
phrase. 

Our report of novels up to latest dates is as fol- 
lows:—From Roberts Brothers, Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag, 
volume III., by Louisa M. Alcott; also, In His Name, A 
Christmas Story, by E. E. Hale. From National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House, The Dumb Traitor, 
by Margaret E. Wilmer ; Nettie Loring, by Elizabeth 
Downs. From Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Golden Days, 
A Tale of Girls’ School Life in Germany, by Jeanie 
Hering. From Nelson & Phillips, Round the Grange 
Farm, by Jean L. Watson. From J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Thwarted, Or, Ducks’ Eggs in a Hen’s Nest, by 
Florence Montgomery. From Harper & Brothers, Gold- 
en Grain, by B. L. Farjeon; Joseph the Jew; and Hide 
and Seck, the last being by Wilkie Collins, and a con- 
tinuation of the illustrated “ Library Edition” of that 
author’s works. The same publisbers have also just 
sent us Diamond Cut Diumond, A Story of Tuscan 
Life, by T. Adolphus Trollope. From D. Appleton & 

o., Nuney, by Rhoda Broughton. From T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, A Beautiful Fiend, by Mrs. Bmma D. N. 
Southworth. From Lee & Shepard, Mrs. Armington’s 
Ward, Or, The Inferior Ser, by D. Thew Wright. 
From Thomas Whittaker, The Bishop and Nannette, 
by Mrs. F. Burge Smith. From D, Lathrop & Co., 
Boston, Broken Fetters, by L.L.; and Nitty Kent's 
Troubles, by Julia A. Eastman. 


School Harmonist, for schools of all grades, in- 
situtes, festivals and social gatherings. By John Zun- 
del and J. E. Ryan. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. It is with more than ordinary interest 
that we have examined this work, whose mission must 
be for good or evil according to the skill and honesty 
of its preparation, and the degree of its excellence. 
For the sincerity and ability of Mr. Zundel we have 
had the assurance of forty years of untiring devotion 
to musical art as organist, composer and teacher of 
both instrumental and vocal music. As a harmonist, 
we do not know his superior, and from a long and in- 
timate acquaintance with his writings, we believe him 
to be incapable of writing carelessly or incorrectly. 
Mr. Ryan, himself the Principal of a public school in 
Brooklyn and an accomplished instructor of vocal 
music, has become fully conversant with the needs of 
pupils, and these two have unitedly produced the best 
book for the uses set forth in the title that has yet 
been placed upon our table. It is a handy volume of 
two hundred and twenty-two pages, containing, be- 
sides some sixty pages of elementary instruction, a 
very large and admirable collection of songs, original 
and selected, adapted to young voices, both of boys 
and girls. A majority are arranged as four-part songs, 
and many others, intended as solos and duets. may be 
used also for three and four voices. To these are given 
separate accompaniments, prepared by Mr. Zundel 
with a view not only to “reinforce the vocal music 
with arich harmony, but also to make the composi- 
tions more generally ayailable.’’ This is an especial 
convenience to that large number of players who do 
not read readily from the vocal scores, and whose im- 
provised accompaniments are necessarily thin and 
common-place. French, German, and Italian songs, 
English glees, ancient and modern, German quartets 
for male voices, re-written for mixed voices, abound. 
In briet, the volume is replete with gems, attractive 
both to the school and home circle. It should be found 
in every school-house, and it cannot fail to kindle the 
enthusiasm of boys as well as girls in learning to sing. 
It is issued in two editions, with or without the accom- 
paniments. 

Never before have we read a book of such in- 
tense, unrestrained, superabounding life as this Apol- 
los, or The Way of God, by Bishop A. C. Coxe. The 
author has got before his mind a confused, straggling 
multitude of good soldiers, broken up “irregularly ” 
into brigades and regiments, with no one to organize 
them into an army and lead them against the common 
foe. This duty has come at last upon himself; and he 
is on fire to do it, and do it quickly. We can see him 








flying hither and thither, and whirling round to this 
side and that—hands, feet, eyes, tongue, everything 
that can move in him, kept in constant action—ener- 
getic, confident, voluble, with more than French vivaci- 
ty—and crying to the miserably intractable forces 
which he knows so surely ought to obey him—vite ! 
vite! vite! All that short paragraphs with headings 
in capitals, and italics, and interjected numerals, and 
emphatic repetitions, and crisp, short sentences can do 
to embody his intensity is fully done. The book is a 
lively tilt against ‘the sects,” and a demand for the 
unity of all Christians in an apostolic, prelatical 
Church, that is neither high and dry, nor low and lux. 
It closes, however, more quietly than it begins, and has 
some most charitable and truly catholic pages, to 
which every member of the late Christian Alliance 
would heartily say Amen. It is published—and of 
course handsomely—by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

The inexhaustible interest excited by the belief 
in the resurrection of the body, in connection with the 
reputation of the Rey. Dr. Candlish, has drawn from 
the press of Messrs. A. & C. Black, Edinburgh, a third 
edition of his expository lectures on the 15th chapter 
of the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians. The goodly book 
is called Life ina Risen Saviour. The stylé in which 
itis written inevitably carries you back to Dr. Chal- 
mer’s, and especially his lectures on the Epistle to 
the Romans. It has the same voluble hurry and pro- 
fuse rhetoric, and occasionally careless argument. 
Every page is impetuous, and where the torrent does 
not find a convenient channel it makes one, Imagina- 
tion shall serve, if facts do not; and, of course, the 
torrent must pour along through some passes where 
cautious reason will not care to follow. The special 
object of the distinguished author is to treat the argu- 
ment of the apostle as bearing on the believer's spirit- 
ual and eternal life; and, while there is much that 
will meet with the general assent of evangelical Chris- 
tians, there are views advanced—in regard to the 
original state of man, and the animalism of the virtu- 
ous now, and the character of the “ resurrection body" 
—which will probably be as promptly rejected. The 
eloquent lecturer had adopted a theory which ran 
away with him. We have seen little argument—if ar- 
gument it can be called—more inconclusive than that 
by which he endeavors to show that the body which 
Jesus had on earth after his resurrection was the same 
that he has now in heaven—* flesh and bones,”’ but 
not “ flesh and blood,” because “ blood is the animal 
life.’ It drags down the sublime ideas of the apostle 
in the very passage under discussion—and that with- 
out excuse, except such as may be found in a hypo- 
thetical sentimentality of Christ’s immediate disciples, 
and a determination to bring the mystery within the 
bounds of our present definite knowledge. Still, 
whatever has come from the pen of Dr. Candlish is 
sure to have fresh thought and true eloquence encugh 
to ensure the success of what he has given to the 
public, both in this country and in his own, where he 
is even more known and honored. 


With greater caution, and with less—shall we 
dare to say ?—verboseness, the Rev. Dr. Hanna goes 
over precisely the same ground, in a volume half the 
size, entitled The Resurrection of the Dead. Many of 
the explanations of the more difficult points, and even 
the methods of explanation, are identical with those of 
Dr. Candlish. But the peculiar views of the latter, 
without being mentioned, are put aside; and the idea 
of a transfigured, spiritualized body, endowed perhaps 
with superhuman powers, and with other organs and 
faculties than those now possessed by the mortal 
body, is presented with much beauty and force. In 
one fine passage he endeavors to suggest the in- 
creased scope and enjoyment which may be given by 
such new endowments, by supposing the whole of the 
human race, from the first man to the last, to have 
been blind, and then describing the effects and gains 
which would follow the gift of vision in another and 
better state of existence. The idea is well wrought 
out, and is very suggestive. Dr, Hanna evidently 
leans to the belief that the earth, renovated and greatly 
chavged, will be the final and eternal home of the re- 


deemed. But he only speaks of it as a probability, 
wisely refraining from positive assertion. This wis- 


dom—slower paced, but much more comfortable to 
walk with—distinguishes his exposition of the whole 
chapter from that of Dr. Candlish. Republished in 
New York by Robert Carter & Bros. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers wilt 
confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


Alexander, Mrs., ** W hic h Shall it Be?”...... Henry Holt & Co. $1 2 
Ames, Mary Clemmer, * te Years in Washington.” 
D. Worthington & Co., Hartford. 


Bonar, D.D., Horatius, * “The Christ of God.”’.... ....... Carter. 1% 
* Briggs Brothers’ Horticultural Cotetoeee for 1874 z 
riggs Bros., "Rochester. % 
Dykes, D.D., J. Oswald, * Relations of the ingdom.”...Carter. 1 2% 
Kadwards, Amelia B.,* The Days of My Youth. Porter & © joates. 
= Guthrie, D.D., Thomas, Memoir ‘and Autobiograph of.” 
WMREN 705 ah tS ce danaa hinders . Robert ease. 20 
o ». w illiam, “ Baptism Tested b Scripture an S- 
ae BS ieee eos of SAS PE. P. Dutton. 200 
* Lippincott’s Magazine, Vol. OF: 1873." J. B. Lippineot & Co. 
Smith, — cis 8 “The Young Magdalen,’ ee Peterson. 3 00 
w hite,J.M “The (Edipus Tyranaus of Sophocles.” Ginn Bros. 1 


We have alin received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations. 
‘ db: od Galary—Harper’s Magazine—Scribner's 
Mapaci ets Nie a h =. ; Popular Science Mouthiy—New York, 
Lippinice neat" 's Magazine—Arthur's Home Maga- 
dine Phiinde sh. rivet ——- and New—Oliver _ 3 Maga- 
zine—Universalist Quarterty—Busto 
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A NEW INVESTMENT FOR 





SAVINGS. 
SECURITY ON IMPROVED REAL 
ESTATE, WITH INTEREST 


AT 7 3-10 PER CENT. 


Certificates for $100 to $5,000. 


QO* result of the late finaucial panic 

has been to make an opening for 
some new kind of security, to mect the de- 
mand for investment of savings. The disas- 
trous experience of salaried men, mechanics, 
and particularly farmers, in all parts of the 
country, who invested their savings in the 
bonds of new Western railroads like the North- 
ern Pacific, Denver City and St. Joe, Burling 
ton and Cedar Rapids, Iowa Central, Rockford, 
Rock Island and St. Louis, Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe, and a dozen others which were 
peddled out throughout the country, has had 
the effect of making the investors more cau- 
tious about the security of their money, and 
any new security that may be offered for small 
investments, and particularly those of farm- 
ers, must be of such acharacter as will bear 
the investigation not only of financiers, but of 
the plain, common sense judgments of practi- 
cal men. 

Everybody understands that for actual se- 
curity there is nothing of which the value is 
80 certain to be maintained under all circum- 
stances as real estate. Panics and crises may 
temporarily render it unsalable, but sooner or 
later the demand for it springs up again, and 
its value is enhanced over what it was before. 
It is the recognition of this fact, and the gov- 
erning of their investments by it that has 
made more men rich in the United States than 
any other use of money. The great life insur- 
ance companies of the Eastern States—the 
Connecticut Mutual, the Mutual Life of New 
York, the Equitable, the Union Mutual of 
Maine: in short, every one that has grown so 
enormously rich in the last twenty years has 
done so by keeping constantly in view the one 
fact that there is no security for the loan of 
money equal to real estate. These companies 
never loan money on anything else, and the 
greater part of their immense annual income 
is invested in mortgages on Western real es- 
tate—mainly in the cities, but partly also on 
improved farms. The great difficulties of in- 
dividuals in following this line of policy have 
always been that investors with #100, or even 
$500, could not at once find a mortgage to cor- 
respond to their cash in hand; and even if 
they were found, the examination of titles, 
drawing up of legal papers, signing, sealing, 
and recording, to comply with al the techni- 
calities of the law, are so formidable a task 
that it does not pay for an individual to un- 
dertake it, unless he is a large capitalist who 
can devote his time to that kind of business, 

The perfect security and the high rates of 
interest afforded by real estate mortgages 
have, however, set finangiers to work to de- 
vise some means of making these great ad- 
vantages accessible to small investors; sey- 
eral “‘companics”’ have been organized in 
Europe and the United States in the last few 
years with this view. The general plan on 
which all these are organized is to find invest- 
ment in mortgages of real estate for any sum 
of money from $1,000 to $W#,000; to relieve the 
investor of all the intricate machinery of ex- 
amining titles and drawing up legal papers, 
and to guarantee the prompt payment of the 
interest and the repayment of the principal. 
On the subscription of any sum of $1,000 or 
multiple thereof, a bond of the company, se- 
cured by mortgage on real estate, is issued to 
the subscriber ; and as fast as money accumu- 
lates from the subscriptions, investment is 
again sought for it in mortgages. 

The only possible objection that can be 
urged to this plan of investment is that, 
where the issue of bonds and the disposal of 
the money is exclusively in the control of one 
get of directors, bonds might be issued and 


gold to any amount, without the investment | 
of the money in mertgages on valuable and | 


salable real estate. A very important im- 
provement in this respect has been inaugu- 
rated by the Merchants’, Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Savings Bank of Chicago, in appoint- 
ing a Trustee to take charge of the entire 
assets of its new “Investment Department,” 
and hold them in trust for the benefit of the 
Investment-Certificate holders, As no certifi- 
cate is good until signed by the Trustee, who 
acts as the agent and attorney of the invest- 
ors, it places the agent of the investors be- 
tween the bank which receives the money, 
and the property in which the money is in- 
vested. This plan therefore furnishes a safe- 
guard against the misappropriation of the 
money, which is not afforded by the other 
oompanies. 

The particulars of the organization of the 
Investment Department of the Merchants’, 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings Bank of 
Chicago are as follows: 

To inaugurate the system, which will be ex- 
tended from time to time, the bank took from 
the mortgages held by it as security for loans 
a@ Dumber of them (fifty-eight in all), amount- 
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ing to $100,000; these being first mortgages on 
fifty-eight different pieces of productive real 
estate in the city of Chicago, valued at $154,950, 
with improvements thereon amounting to 
$144,325, making a total security valued at $2%,- 
275 (exclusive of accrued interest). The mort- 
gages were selected so as to have about an 
equal number and amount of them mature in 
each of the three first years after the organiza- 
tion of the Investment Department. The whole 
of these securities were then placed in the 
hands of a Trustee—Mr. George Chandler, of 
the well-known law firm of Goudy & Chand- 
ler, of Chicago—and the bank, after giving its 
guarantee for the payment of interest and of 
the redemption of the certificates according 
to their tenor and the terms of the trust, pro- 
ceeded to issue $90,000 of Investment-Certifi- 
cates of the denomination of $100, $500, and 
$1,000 each, bearing interest at the rate of 
7 310 per cent. per annum, payable on the 
first days of February, May, August, and No- 
vember. These certificates are offered to in- 
vestors in sums of $100, or any multiple there- 
of, at par. Considering the facts that saleable 
real estate in the city of Chicago to a market 
value of more than three times the amount 
of the certificates is pledged for their pay- 
ment; that the Merchants’, Farmers’, and Me- 
chanics’ Savings Bank of Chicago, the sec- 
ond largest and oldest savings bank in the 
city, guarantees not only the payment of 
the mortgages, but assumes the prompt pay- 
ment of the quarterly interest as a liability 
of the bank; and finally, that the securities 
pledged are in the hands of a Trustee, 
whose office it is to hold them for the benefit 
of the certificate-holders as against all other 
claims whatsoever—considering these facts, it 
is impossible to see how any more satisfactory 
security could be devised. No bond of any 
kind has been offered to the public, since the 
United States Seven-Thirties, in which the 
security and the rate of interest has been 
equal to these Investment-Certificates. Not 
only has every possible provision been made 
for the most perfect security to the certifi- 
cate-holders, but also every device that could 
be suggested to make the collection of the in- 
terest convenient to those to whom it will be 
due. The certificates are issued and signed 
by the officers of the bank, and are therefore 
a liability ef the bank, as provided in the deed 
and declaration of trust which is of record; 
but according to the stipulations in the certifi- 
cates themselves, they are not good until they 
are countersigned by the Trustee, whose busi- 
ness it is to see that certificates are never 
issued to more than the face value of the 
mortgages in his hands. 

The principal and interest of the certificates 
are made payable to bearer; a plan for * REG- 
ISTERED CERTIFICATES” is however pro- 
vided, by which persons holding them in any 
part of the country may draw their checks 
upon the bank in Chicago at the maturity of 
the quarterly interest ; or if they prefer it, the 
bank will remit the interest on every quarter 
day to any address specified by the certificate- 
holder. One great advantage of these regis- 
tered certificates is that in case of their loss or 
destruction no loss could occur to either the 
investor or the bank, as neither the interest or 
the principal would be paid to anyone but the 
person whose name appears on the books of 
the bank and the Trustee as its rightful owner, 
and if a registered certificate is stolen or de- 
stroyed the bank will issue a new one upon 
satisfactory evidence of the circumstance. 
Finally, the principal of any of the certificates 
is payable on demand, out of any money in the 
hands of the Trustee from the payment of the 
mortgage notes pledged by the bank. It is, 
however, of course understood that the pur- 
pose of the Investment plan is to keep the 
money employed in loans on real estate, and 
if at the time of presentation of any certificate 
for payment there should not be ready money 
enough in the hands of the Trustee, the num- 
ber of the certificate and date of its presenta- 
tion will be registered in the * DEMAND 
BOOK,” and each certificate thus registered 
will be paid in the order of the date of presen- 
tation, out of the first moncy received on the 
mortgages. Or, if the investor who presents 
a certificate for payment prefers to take one 
of the mortgages in the hands of the Trustees, 
in payment of his certificate, he may examine 
the list of mortgages, and take anyone that 
approximates the amount of his certificate. 
Any difference in the amounts of the certifi- 
cate and the mortgage will be paid by the 
bank to the investor, in money or other cer- 
tificate, or if the mortgage is the largest, vice 
versa. 

In order that investors may fully understand 
that there is sufficient grounds in a legitimate 
business for offering the inducements afforded 
by these Investment certificates, it may be 
stated that on all mortgages of real estate in 
this city, forsums of less than $3,000, money 
can be readily loaned at ten per cent., on se- 
curity of three times the amount loaned. The 
payment of 7 3-10 interest by the certificate- 
holders, therefore, leaves the Merchants’, 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings Bank 2 7-10 
percent. Outof this the bank pays all ex- 
penses of examinations of titles, the cost of 
legal papers, and the expenses of the trust, the 
remainder being the profit of the bank in cen- 
sideration of ita guarantecing the certificate- 
holders against any loss. 

One of the most important and novel fea- 
tures of these “Investment Certifioates”’ is 





this: While they may remain outstanding as 
long as the British Consols, they could, proba- 
bly, be realized upon from proceeds of mort- 
gages collected, within six months, or less, af- | 
ter being filed for coliection. The bank does 
not reserve the right to call in certificates af- | 
ter a definite time, under penalty of interest 
being suspended, as is the case with all the | 
United States bonds now outstanding ; hence 
there is a permanency about these invest- | 
ments which is not afforded in any security | 
heretofore offered to the public. The mort- 
gages expire and are paid, but are replaced by 
new mortgages, while the certificates not filed 
for collection remain outstanding indefinitely, 
and become in fact annuities, assignable and 
convertible into capital at par on short notice. 





RARE CUANCE TO SAVE sooner | 
A MAGAZINE AND A NEWSPAPER, 
Both for little more than the price of one. 
THe New York Tripune has com- 
pleted arrangements with the principal 
magaziues and periodicals of this country 
and Europe, by which it is enabled to 
supply these publications, together with 
either edition of Tue TRIBUNE, at 2 very 
marked reduction from the regular sub- 
scription price. The periodicals for which 
subscriptions may be sent, at any time, 
to THe TRIBUNE are given below, with 
the regular price of each and the reduced 
price of the combination with THE Tri- 

BUNE: 


Publishers’ With With 












regular Weekly Semi-W. 

price. Tribune. Tribune. 
Harper's Magazine....... $4 @0 0 $6 00 
Harper's Bazar ........... 40 5 0 6 00 
Harper's Weekly......... 40 5 00 600 
Kvery Saturday........... 5 00 675 675 
Scribner’s Monthly...... 400 500 600 
St. Nicholas........... . 3800 4% 5 25 
The Nation..... .... 5 0 6 00 700 
Littell’s Living Age 8 00 8 Ww 9 30} 
Atlantic Monthly........ 4 00 5 00 6 00 | 
Re Saree 400 5 6 00) 
Scientitic American..,.... 3 00 40 5D 
Appleton’s Journal...... 4 00 5 00 6 00 
Popular Science Monthly 5 00 57 675 
New York Medical Jour- 

SeeGi et Uasakends lexawasnus 400 50 60 
Phrenological Journal... 4 00 40 5 00 
The Science of Health... 20 300 400 
New York Weekly... 3.00 4H 50! 
Leslie's Illustrated News- | 

DODO soc cccscesces ‘ 4” 500 6 00 
Chimney Corner.......... 400 5 00 609 
Leslie’s Lady's Journal... 4 0 5 600 | 
Leslie's Boys’ and Girls’ | 

WE ce tescnvcss 250 400 5 00 
Pieasant Hours..... .« 19 308 400 
Boys of America... ..... 1% 300 400 
Old and New......... roe 4 5 00 6 00 | 
Godey’s Lady’s Book..... 3 00 4% § %| 
Per 18%” Ww 40, 
Blackwood’s Magazine... 4 00 5 00 600 | 
The Edinburgh Review... 400 500 6 00 


Make your own selections from this list | 
ard remit cither by money order, draft, | 
or registered letter, directly to Tur TrrB- 
UNE, and you will receive both maga- | 
zine and newspaper. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 








Everybody's Paper, 
Published monthly by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Chicago, is a live Sab- 
bath School paper, beautifully Wustrated, finely 
printed on the best of paper, and only 18 cents 
a year when ten or more copies are sent to one 
address. Single numbers, 50 cents a year— 
samples free. 

Some 24 different back Nos. of Everybody's 
Paper (not dated) are for sale at the reduced 
price of $1.00 per hundred. Noorders can be 
taken for a less quantity. We will send them 
by express, prepaid, to any pe in the 
Northwest for 10c. per hundred extra. J. M. 
CHAPMAN, Manager Pub. Dep’t Y. M.C. A. 

Tue “Willcox & Gibbs” excels all 
other sewing machines, not only in the sim- 
plicity of its mechanical features, but also in 
those points of practical utility which are 
most soughtafter. No other machine turns 
out so useful, durable, and handsome a seam | 
with so little exertion or painstaking on the 
part of the operator. 


CoragaTr & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ** CASHMERE Bouqucet,”’ will be appre- 
ciated by allwho have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name, 








“Have youseen it?’ Offord’s Pulpit 
of the Day, only $1 a year. Sample copy, 10 
cents. Contains the sermons of the greatest | 
»yreachers living. W. B. Bromell & Co., 92 
Vhite Street, New York City. 


Irregular Teeth 
are not a blemish, if white, sound, and 
cushioned on elastic coral. Keep the enamel 
spotless, and the gums healthy with Sozodont, 
and your teeth, however uneven, will be ad-| 
mired, 





WILLSON’S 
Carbolated Cod Liver Oil 


is a scientific combination of two well-known 
medicines. Its theory is first to arrest the de- 
cay, then build up the system. Physicians find 
the doctrine correct. The really startling oures 
performed by Wilison’s Oil are proof. 

Carbolic Acid positively arrests Decay, En- 
tering into the circulation, it at once grapples 
with corruption, and decay ceases. 

Cod Liver Oil is Nature's dest assistant in re- 
sisting Consumption. 


83 John Street, New York. 





| for 40 cents. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 





T IFE INSURANCE is a serious 
4 business, and the man who de- 
prives himself of present enjoyments 
to secure his loved ones against future 
want has a right to know that the 
trust he has confided to others will be 
faithfully discharged. He, who, in the 
exercise of prudent forethought, con- 
fides that sacred trust to the United 
States Life Insurance Company, of 
this city, may be abundantly assured 
of its security. The proud record of 
the company in the past,—its present 
financial standing,—the character of 
its officers and managers,—and the 
accordant voices of those to whom its 
benefactions have come like the dews 
of heaven upon parched soil, al! attest 
this fact. 

The stream of its benefactions, is- 
suing constantly from an ever-replen- 
ished fountain, each year makes glad 
hundreds of homes and thousands of 
desolate hearts ; and gathering force 
and volume, as the years roll on, will 
spread into an ever-widening river of 
gladness, upon whose bosom the hopes 
of millions will yet be borne. 

With this year the ‘‘ United States” 
enters upon a new career, which prom- 
ises to be bright and prosperous to a 
degree alinost beyond measure. The 
accession of Mr. John E. DeWitt to its 
presidency was worth as much to the 
company as its most prosperous year’s 
business. His electric energy has 
worked its way into every depart- 


'ment of the company's business, and 


is felt like magnetism in the remotest 
branches. Building with wise refer- 
ence to the future, selecting his mate- 
rials with that consummate skill which 
makes bim master alike of men and 
situations, taking no step which dees 
not contribute to the permanent pop- 
ularity and strength of the institution, 
he is fast establishing this trusted and 
trustworthy old company, even more 
firmly than ever before, in the confi- 
dence of the public. 

The ‘‘ United States” presents itself 
as fully entitled to unlimited confi- 
dence by reason of its past record, its 
present financial condition, its eco- 
nomical management, its liberal poli- 
ey, its sound principles and excellent 
practice. Twenty-three years of hon- 
orable dealing reinforce the arguments 
with which it appeals to the public 
to-day, and make its future bright 
with the certainty of a splendid suc- 
cess. 





CuiIcaGo PurcHASING AGENCY.—For 
the purpose of facilitating communication be- 
tween the readers of the * CHRISTIAN UNION” 
and its Chicago advertisers, we have concluded 
to offer our services gratuitously to all those 
living in the vicinity of this city, in the pur- 
chase of any article for sale in Chicago ; also in 
answering any reasonable inquiry m relation 
to anything in the Chicago market. As these 
services are offered gratuitously, all letters 
must be accompanied with stamp for return 
answer. Orders should be very explicit, stat- 





| ing how articles are to be sent; and must con- 


tain stamps for prepayment of postage, if ar- 
ticles are ordered to be forwarded by mail. 
Address (as the nature of the order or inquiry 
willsuggest), Mr. or Mrs. A. P. MAPEs, 

114 Monroe 8St., Chicago, If. 





For 25 centsI will send my [Illustrated 
Catalogue and package of Sugar Trough Gourd 
Seed. The gourds hold from five to ten gal- 
fons each and make excellent buckets, lard- 
cans, etc. 250 varieties of choice vegetables 
and flowers desoribed. I will send Verbena, 
Blotched Petunia and Double Zinnia—thoe 
three packages for 25 cents, or all of theabove 
Address WALDO F. Brown, — 

Box 6, Oxford, Ohio. 


“On, MAMMA, what shall I 40?” says 
ten-year oki Annie, with a plaintive voice, 

“Mamma, ’muse me,” adds curly-headed 
Harry ; and the patient, loving mother looks 
with wistful eye for something to sctisfy her 
bright, restless children. 

If she had now Avilude, or Game of Birds, 


| it would be just the thing. Sent post-paid for 


seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Tue ACCOMPANIST’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR. 
—A new method by which any person (with- 
out a teacher or knowledge of music) can be- 
come an expert Piano Accompanist to any 
song. By Prot. F. A, NICHOLS, Broadway, 
New York. Sent prepaid on receipt of 75 cen 
by registered mail. Copyright secured. 





FURNITURE AND UPHOLSPERY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 24 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
Before you purchase give us @ call. 

LaneG & Nav. 
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NEw YORK, JANUARY 28, 1874. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


The Editorial Depariment hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sént, this 
is requested. and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating tu the business of the paper itself and its relations tu Sub- 
seribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type ’’ tu make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionabic matter of every kind. 

We want a SPRCIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &¢. 

OFFices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street; Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets; Chicago, 14 Monroe 
Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 














Tt is only just to say that the lectures on Astron- 
omy, delivered in the last few days in this city and 
in Brooklyn by Mr. Richard A. Proctor, an En- 
glish scientist of high character and reputation, 
have given very great satisfaction to large audi- 
ences and a still larger number of readers. The 
Tribune, in pursuance of the plan it lately adopted 
of giving prominence to scientifie matters, reported 
these lectures in full, with illustrations, and they 
are now for sale in an extra sheet, which also con- 
tains brief sketches of some of Agassiz’s lectures to 
his students en Penikese Island heretofore unre- 
ported. Mr. Proctor’s lectures were not a mere 
recital of the old and familiar facts of astronomy, 
but a careful and lucid presentation of the latest 
discoveries in the science. If other scientists seem, 
in some of their generalizations, to find no place 
for God in his own universe, Mr. Proctor, so far 
from leading us toward such an abyss of atheism, 
gives new force and depth to our conviction that 
the heavens and the earth are the workmanship of 
a Divine and Infinite Being. 
———_ +o --— - 

The prophets who told us that President Grant 
would be angry with the Senate for refusing to 
confirm his first two nominations for Chief Justice, 
and would thereupon make a fool of himself by 
nominating a fossilized Democrat, are crestfallen 
and disappointed. The nomination and unani- 
mous confirmation of Morrison R. Waite, if not re- 
ceived with particular enthusiasm, are at least re- 
garded with quiet satisfaction by the best men of 
all parties. If Mr. Waite has not reached the 
highest place at the bar, he is, confessedly, a good 
lawyer, of high moral character and judicial apti- 
tudes. He will, no doubt, take the chair of Chief- 
Justice with a deep sense of the responsibility as 
well as the honor thus assumed, and with a fixed 
determination to devote his best powers to the 
fulfillment of his duties. He is not likely to use the 
judicial bench as a spring-board from which to 
leap into the Presidency, but will probably rest 
content with holding the most exalted judicial 
station in this country, if not inthe world. If a 
Judge of the Supreme Court should, by the spon- 
taneous action of the people, be selected for Presi- 
dent, we do not say he would do wrong to acqui- 
esce in their wish; but we do say that for him to 
seek the office, and resort to the usual appliances 
to procure a nomination, would prove him to be 
deficient in some of the qualities most essential to 
usefulness in a judicial capacity. 

- ajar — - 

The death of Madame Parepa Rosa will be felt 
as a personal bereavement by thousands of our 
readers, and regarded witha pathetic interest by 
all. As a singer she was without a peer among 
all the foreign artists who have ever come to 
America, while as a woman she won the deep re- 
spect and the tender love of all whose privilege it 
was to be acquainted with her. Her voice was 
mervelous in compass and strength, and careful 
training had made it as perfect in quality as any- 
thing human can be. Her power was most grand- 
ly exhibited in music distinctively religious, as in 
the great masterpieces of Handel and Mozart. Who 
that has ever heard her sing ‘‘I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” or “ Let the bright Seraphim,” 
can ever forget the rapture of devotion and exult- 
ation to which he was uplifted by her wonderful 


interpretation of the innermost meaning of words 
and music? Her versatility was unlimited, and 
she sang nothing to which she did not give a new 
and deeper meaning. She entered into the spirit 
of the modern English ballads, making them seem 
like new-found gems of song, and thereby delight- 
ing multitudes who had not learned to find pleas- 
ure in music of a higher order. Whatever she 
touched, in short, she glorified, making it a vehicle 
of blessing and inspiration to all who heard her. 
That such an artist and such a woman should die 
in the very maturity of her powers is a calamity to 
the whole world ; and it certainly is not irreverent 
to say that the music of heaven will be sweeter and 
nobler for her accession to the throng who shall 
forever sing ‘‘the song of Moses and the Lamb.” 





INTER-COLLEGIATE CONTESTS. 
|S gene HARRY, the poct, described a literary 


person of his time as ‘‘ a worthy clerk, baith 
wise and right savage.” If we may infer anything 
from the vivacious discussions now going forward 
in the newspapers concerning the athletic contests 
that are waged once every year between the stu- 
dents of our leading volleges, we should say that a 
good many people are apprehensive that the 
modern scholar may come to deserve the latter 
part of Blind Harry's description considerably 
more than the former part. Savagery rather than 
wisdom, they tell us, is the specific quality for the 
cultivation of which these contests seem to be in- 
stituted, and for pretminence in which the whole 
country is annually stirred to render feverish hom- 
age. For ourselves, we confess to no great alarm 
on this score. It may be that after the long neg- 
lect of physical culture among American students 
their awakened sense of the importance of what 
has been so grievously slighted is somewhat too 
vivid, and is prompting to a reaction that rather 
overdoes the business. Indeed, it is coming to 
such a pass that, at about the time of our annual 
mid-summer eruption of athletic phrenzy, many 
a quiet man finds himself irritated by the fury of 
the pwans that are chanted over oarsmen and 
ball-players into a sort of tepid disgust for scholars 
whose principal glory is their biceps muscle, and 
into a positive admiration for those old-fashioned | 
students who found honor enough in studying 
sixteen hours a day, and in having the dyspepsia 
to boot. Nevertheless, all this is a small affair to 
make a fuss about. We need not be troubled at 
the muscular extravagances of the college-boys. 
As the author of Nicholas Nickleby has reminded 
us, ‘‘all men have some pleasant little way of their 
own.” Mr. Wititterly had his; and the oarsmen 
and the ball-players are entitled to have theirs ; and, 
if the latter do magnify their offices, ’tis a harm- 
less luxury, and the lessons of life, for them as for 
the rest of us, will bring all things into symmetry 
by and by. 

But, whatever be the mood of any man’s criti- 
cism upon these periodic muscular battles among 
the collegians, it is pretty sure, we suppose, that 
he will take an interest in the proposition for an 
intellectual amendment of them, which is at pres- 
ent on the carpet for discussion. This proposition 
is, indeed, not yet sharply defined. In one form it 
includes a great deal that is for awhile impractic- 











able ; in another, it certainly seems not difficult of 
realization, nor of doubtful benefit. This latter 
form of the proposition is simply that there should 
be established, in connection with the boat-races 





and the foot-races, and the ball-games, a contest 
in oratory, to be presided over by eminent and 
trustworthy judges, and to be participated in by 
representative students belonging to such colleges 
as may attach themselves to the system. 

Without entering now into a discussion of de- 
tails for carrying out this plan, we wish merely to 
say that, while to us there seems to be no serious 
objection to it, there appear to be two or three 
considerations which are very strongly in_ its 
favor. 

One of these is that the infusion into these an- 
nual congresses of a distinctly intellectual element | 
will have an excellent effect even upon the ele- 
ment of physical competition for which they were 
primarily intended. It will in no respect diminish 
zeal for physical culture, but it will tend to har- 
monize that zeal with other aims, keep it sane and 
moderate and wholesome, and preserve it from the 
reaction and the destruction which sooner or 
later must overtake all excess. 

Secondly, such a contest would awaken a new 
enthusiasm for the nobler kinds of eloquence, and 
a new ardor in its cultivation. The arena would 
be a national one, and would attract to itself the 





notice of the whole continent, To participate in 





it even as an unsuccessful competitor would be an 
honor ; and to carry off the victory in it would be 
a stimulus to the labor and ihe ambition of scores 
of generous and brilliant young men. Of course, 
in saying this, we are aware that the fashion of 
the moment in this country is to sneer at oratory, 
and to disparage and discourage its cultivation : 
and that this tendency against oratory gets its 
strongest impetus from the present example of 
Harvard College, where, however, from the begin- 
ning of John Quincy Adams's professorship to the 
end of Professor Channing's, oratory was honored 
as the noblest of the arts, and was cultivated with 
a success that is abundantly certified by the names 
of such men as Edward Everett, Charles Sumner, 
Robert C. Winthrop, and Wendell Phillips. The 
present disdain of oratory in America is a shallow, 
narrow, and cynical sentiment, unworthy of our 
scholarship as of our patriotism, and destined, we 
believe, to a brief term of existence. The institu- 
tion of these inter-collegiate contests would quick- 
en its decline, restore us to a more sensible habit 
of thought, and guide us to the cultivation of the 
higher and the more classic forms of the art of 
speech. 

Finally, the introdnetion of such an element in 
to the annual athletie festivals would prepare the 
way for those more complex, difficult, and impor- 
tant modes of competition, which should embrace 
inter-collegiate contests in scholarship. 





BEGINNING A CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


T this time of revivals among the churches, 
L a great many young people are thinking 
about entering on a Christian life. We wish to say 
a few words directly to those who are entertaining 
such a purpose, or whose thoughts turn toward it. 

What is this step, young friends, which you 
think of making? It is beginning a Christian life. 
Mark that word beginning. You are not ealled 
to do just one act, a thing complete in itself, and 
which will leave you safe and secure. You are 
called to begin a work to-day which you must 
earry on no less vigorously to-morrow, and the 
day after, and all through the year, and on to the 
very end of life. Your Christian friends tell you 
to ‘‘give yourselves to God.” That means, to give 
to him each moment as it comes. You may indeed 
by a single act of will resolve to do this; but that 
resolution will amount to nothing, except as it is 
followed up by a fresh effort of will every time 
you have to choose between good and evil. 

To be a Christian is to live as Christ did. It is 
to look to God as your best friend, and lean on 
him as your supreme helper ; it is to overeome the 
temptations of selfishness, indolence, impurity, 
pride, anger, and live a pure, sweet, holy life. 
How are you going to do this? Not by any single 
act of self-consecration, however hearty ; not by 
any one experience of God's grace, however sweet. 
You can be a Christian only by trying always with 
all your might, and by looking continually to God 
for his help. What you do when, as you hope, 
you begin a new life, must be done over and over 
again to the very end. 

It is often said, ‘*‘ You ean give yourself to God 
here and now, without a moment’s delay.” In one 
sense this is true, but it may be so understood as 
to do great harm. For instance, a man stands on 
the dock just as an ocean steamer is about to sail; 
by asingle step he can put himself on board of 
her, and then, without another effort on his part, 
be taken straight and sure to Europe. But a 
man cannot secure his passage to Heaven in that 
way. He ean do only what a person does who 
goes a long journey on foot. To start is the 
work of amoment ; and to start is a great thing, 
if done with clear and strong purpose to persevere ; 
but it is nothing at all except as one step after 
another is taken, growing to thousands and to 
miles, till the whole distance has been measured. 

But you may ask, in coming to Christ do we not 
receive from him a help which will never fail us, 
and which assures our final success ? 

Christ’s help is a certain and blessed thing to 
those who continually seek it. But it will not be 
foreed upon you, or at all avail you, without your 
own active response, any more after your conver- 
sion than before. You understand fully when you 
first come to Christ that, though he is full of love 
and desire to help, he will not save you unless you 
voluntarily and heartily give yourself to him. 
Now, this is just as true at every succeeding step 
as at the first. God’s grace is not something 
through which men can afford to be idle. ‘It is 
God that worketh in you,” says the Apostle; and 
for that very reason he bids us, ‘‘ Work out your 
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own salvation.” Do your part, and God will do 
his. 

he very common mistake of supposing that the 
single act of turning to God, and making a Chris- 
tian profession, is the main thing, and that the 
rest will follow almost of itself, does the very 
greatest harm. ''o some it causes hopeless dis- 
couragement, and in some it works a fatal security 
and idleness. The discouragement is a very com- 
mon experience. A person believes that he has 
experienced a change of heart, and looks to find 
himself “‘a new creature” at once. But, to his 
dismay, he finds the same old self, hardly changed 
a whit! And he is tempted to think that his 
whole experience has been a delusion, or else that 
religion is a much poorer thing than he had sup- 
posed. But in thinking so he is like the child 
who runs to dig up his seeds the day after he has 
planted them, and is disappointed to find that 
they have not grown. This is what Christ taught 
when he said that the kingdom of God is like unto 
a grain of mustard seed, sowed in a field, which is 
the least of all seeds, but becomes a great tree. 
The likeness lies in the fact of growth which is 
almost imperceptible, but steady. If you do not 
see to yourself any better the day after you 
joined the church than the day before, do not be 
discouraged—the tree before your window looks 
just the same that it did twenty-four hours ago! 
But, lest you be too tolerant toward yourself, re- 
member this: the tree is not the same that it was ; 
it has drawn nourishment through its roots, it has 
made new wood, and pushed forward its germinant 
buds. So, if your Christian life is real, you will 
have drawn help for your daily need from your 
Father in heaven; you will have mastered some 
temptation; you will have shown somewhere a 
spirit of love and kindness. As by slow, sure 
growth the baby comes up to manhood ; so, by 
daily fidelity, and the daily answer of God to your 
seeking, you shall come to the stature of a per- 
fect man in Christ Jesus. 

But worse than discouragement is self-satisfac- 
tion in the thought that one has become a Chris- 
tian and there is not much left to do. That 
delusion is the very child of the devil. Are you 


course, declared that he forgot the things which 
were before, and pressed toward the mark ; who 
likened the Christian life to a race, to a battle, to 
the most earnest and continuous effort of which 
the human fraine is capable? Every line of the 
New Testament tells against the notion that sal- 
vation is to be secured by a single act, which is 
not energetically and unremittingly followed up. 
At the best, you are like a child who has just 
been put to school, and who has almost every- 
thing to learn. Indeed, if you are disposed to 
rest contented with what you have done, you have 
cause to doubt whether you have ever put your 
heart to school to Christ. Making a profession of 
religion is like enlisting in the army. It is very 
easily done, and is at the most only a promise. 
Whether the promise is kept depends on how the 
recruit behaves ; whether he endures hardships as 
a good soldier, and fights bravely, and follows 
wherever his Captain leads. 

The disposition to rest content in a single act of 
turning to God, with the feeling that salvation has 
been secured, shows a very poor and unworthy 
way of thinking as to what salvation is. Do not 
rest for a single moment in the idea that salvation 
means your own escape from hell. That is the 
very lowest and ignoblest way of looking at it. 
To be saved is to be made like Christ. \It is to be 
changed in yourself; to become sweet and noble 
and large ; to be so radiant in character that men 
shall seek vou as they seek the sunlight. It is to 
become so like God that there shall be possible to 
you the most intimate friendship with that all- 
Jovely and glorious One. It is to enter into that 
disposition which is the very heart of God, to bless 
and make happy all living things. Let this which 
is the crown and completion of the Christian life— 
the being one with God in love—be also to you its 
very beginning. In other words, let your aim and 
thought in beginning a Christian life be this: to 
follow Christ. Does that sound vague aud myste- 
rious? Ask yourself whither Christ led those dis- 
ciples who followed him on earth. It was into the 
work of love. It was to the healing of the sick, the 
comforting of the broken-hearted, the winning of 
the sinner back to goodness, the drawing of all 
men by all ways iato a better and happier life. 
That was the work to which Christ led his earthly 
disciples ; it was that for which he lived and died ; 
it is that in which he calls you now to follow him. 
All the powers in you, from the highest to the low- 
est, can find fullest employment in this service of 
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love. And, giving yourself to it, you shall find 
help in your weakness, and comfort in your need, 
and courage and hope and victory, in that all-lov- 
ing Saviour who calls to you every day and every 
hour, ‘‘ Follow thou me !” 





MISS SMITH’S WAY. 


rTN\UE cheerful click of the centennial teacups 

is hardly still, the congratulations of the 
friends of equal rights are scarcely silent, when 
there comes from Connecticut a still distineter echo 
of the protest of 1773. In the hamlet of Glaston- 
bury were born and reared two sisters, daughters 
of the village doctor. Well educated and well bred, 
simple and thoughtful, as the New England girls 
of their class are, they have lived alone their quiet, 
refined, benevolent lives, now these many years, 
in the old homestead bequeathed to them by their 
father. The largest property-holders in the town, 
their wealth and leisure seem to have been only 
the means of culture and charity ; and they have 
earned the name of the kindest of neighbors, the 
most helpful of sympathizers, and the most intel- 
ligent and public-spirited of citizens. 

So their lives have glided on, the years almost 
uncounted in their smooth and pleasant unevent- 
fulness. But some months ago doubts as to their 
stewardship of this property began to disturb the 
one sister over her Greek books and her pet animals, 
and the other amidst her busy housekeeping, her 
watchings with the sick, her visits to alms-houses 
and less comfortable haunts of poverty. ‘'We 
pay,” they seem to have agreed with themselves, 
“the largest tax in this town. We have, there- 
fore, the largest interest in the disposition of the 
school-fund, the road-levy, the disbursements of 
the poor-house, and even in the methods of rais- 
ing taxes. But we possess neither voice nor repre- 
sentation in these matters, not having father, 
brother, husband, or son to speak for us wherein 
Weare quite capa- 
ble of exercising our judgment in affairs for the 
good of the town, since we manage our own prop- 
erty with ease and profit. Surely this condition 


| of things is incompatible with the American idea, 
greater than the Apostle Paul, who, far on in his | 


which is not the authority «f arbitrary power, but 
the authority of the will of the people to whom 
we belong.” 

Two years ago, therefore, the Misses Smith, 
after long hesitation as to their duty, sent in an 
application to the Town Board to be made elect- 


|; ors. This petition being, of necessity, refused, the 


ladies paid their taxes under protest, and last fall 
appeared at the town meeting in person, through 
Miss Abby, to ask a voice in the assessment and 
expenditure of the public money, of which they 
contributed the largest moiety. 

The town replying that it had no authority to 
change existing laws and customs, Miss Abby ob- 
served that it was the existing custom of the town 
to take twelve per cent. in lieu of the full amount 
when a man declared his unreadiness or his inabil- 


| ity to pay his assessment, and to continue this 


lenity indefinitely, there being due at that mo- 
ment two thousand dollars of taxes which the 
twelve per cent. interest sufficed to carry along 
without penalty to the debtors. Moreover, the 
town had forborne with a delinquent factory com- 
pany for years, losing several thousand dollars 
thereby—a deficiency which she and her sister had 
been compelled, with the rest, to make up. She 
asked, therefore, the usage which she inferred 
that law as well as custom sanctioned—the ac- 
ceptance of twelve per cent. on the amount of 
their tax. The tax itself they econld not conscien- 
tiously pay, believing it to be levied under an 
unrighteous law. But they would be glad to save 
their property by the payment of the interest, 
while they tested the question of the right. What 
was a fair concession to a voter would certainly 
be only a fair concession to them. 

It would seem, however, that the law, unlike 
the Gospel, finds a wide difference between Jew 
and Greek, between bond and free, between male 
and female. On New Year's day appeared the tax- 
collector with an attachment, which he proposed 
to satisfy with the pet Alderneys unless the tax 
were immediately paid. ‘‘We pleaded hard for 
a respite,” says this Connecticut Defoe, Miss Abby, 
‘till we could speak again before the town. We 
wanted to petition the men, we said, fo let us own 
our land as they owned theirs, and then we would 
willingly pay our taxes. And how much better it 
would be to have the money paid freely than to 
have all this trouble about it! My sister went 
into the yard to entreat him to leave two of the 
cows together (there were eight of them), but she 
could not prevail—he took seven. The tax is only 








$101.39. Yesterday we went to Hartford, sevey 
miles, to see our lawyer, so thal neither we nor the 
other side should transgress. “Tis rather hard in 
the depth of winter for women to attend an ane- 
tion sale of theirown cows. Our lawyer said there 
was no need of this severity now, as the tax is per- 
fectly safe.” 

The cows were sold, duly, at the publie sign- 
post. The sisters bought themin. The majesty 
of the law is satisfied for the moment. The treas- 
ury of Glastonbury holds the recovered tax. But 
the end is not yet. When women have debated 
their “rights” in convention, with more or less 
good temper, logic, eloquence, and breadth of 
view, it has been the fashion of certain journals 
and of certain polite circles to reply: ‘‘O, don’t 
deafen us with noise. If you want a change of 
conditions, go and do something. This endless 
gabble is a weariness to our patrician and well- 
satisfied flesh.” 

The Misses Smith ought to meet with favor from 
these censors. They have not signed petitions to 
Congress, nor presided at suffrage meetings, nor 
incurred the reproach of strong-mindedness. ‘They 
have no wish for celebrity, no thirst for oflice, no 
designs on Washington. They have never de 
nounced men as tyrants, nor portrayed women as 
suffering angels. They recognize the fact that, in 
the old civilization, when man was, of necessity, 
the guardian of woman, it was fitting that he 
should have been her law-maker as well. But 
they recognize also the more vital fact that the 
old times are passed away, that the age is one of 
personal responsibility and individual develop- 
ment. 

They see man overborne with the perplexities 
and the infinite detail of our modern life. They 
see woman shirking her just part and lot, not only 
in his advantages, but in his difficulties and labors. 
They see that he ean no longer act for her as 
his ward without endless mistakes and heart-burn- 
ings on both sides. They see that both man and 
woman must, therefore, give up the notion that 
he has a natural protectorate over her. And they 
see that the first step toward the better order is 
the recognition of the equal responsibility and 
equal privilege of woman before the law. 

Therefore do these ladies protest against their 
condition of pupilage. Therefore do they say to 
the authorities, ‘‘Take, for we cannot, in con- 
science, give.” And therefore, as it seems to us, 
ean no thoughtful American, jealous of the integ- 
rity of the republican idea of personal liberty and 
personal obligation, withhold from these Glaston- 
bury malcontents of 1873 the respect and honor 
which he is proud to render to the Boston mal- 
contents of 1773. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Alas! in what an age of heresy do we live! 
Even good Dr. Curry of the Christian Advocate, who 
has a perfect hawk’s eye for unsoundness in the faith, 
is himself shaky upon the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the material body. Having ventured to intimate 
his doubts in the Advocate, and thereby awakeued the 
anxieties of some of his brethren, he concludes a de- 
fense of himself with the announcement: ‘ We leave 
the subject—probably forever, as'far as these columns 
are concerned.’ This will doubtless allay the fears of 
the brethren, but we tremble to think of what might 
have been the results of further discussion. 

—Senator Conkling said the other day that 
“people had a right to petition Congress, but not by 
telegraphic dispatches.” Weshould like to know why 
American citizens, in their intercourse with any branch 
of the Government, may not rightfully and properly 
avail themselves of the most rapid means of com- 
munication. The telegraph being in common use, we 
cannot perceive Why Senators and Representatives 
should hold it incompatible with their dignity to re- 
ceive messages by that channel; and indeed circum- 
stances might well arise in which a denial of the right 
to approach Congress by telegraph might work the 
grossest injustice. 

—Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, in his paper, 
the Christian Shield, proposes the creation of a society 
to promote an interchange of pulpits throughout all 
Christian denominations. He says that the laws which 
are assumed to forbid the ministers of the Established 
Church from exchanging with Nonconformists are a 
dead letter, and all that is needed to overthrow them 
is that some man of strong position in the Church, and 
of well-known and honorable character, should cour- 
ageously accept the responsibility of inviting a Non- 
conformist to occupy his pulpit. “ In the most respect- 
ful terms,’”’ says Dr. Parker, “‘ we urge the Very Rev. 
the Dean Stanley to take the initiative in this matter, 
and thus to take his place amongst the true friends and 
deliverers of the modern Anglican Church. We are 
quite sure that there is no man in the Church of Eng- 
land of larger catholicity than Dean Stanley; may we 
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ask him therefore, in this public way, how far he is 
prepared to use the rights and privileges of his eccle- 
siastical position towards the overthrow of restrictions 
which cannot but irritate the best feelings of Christian 
men, and give an occasion of rejoicing to the enemies 
of our common faith?’ What an excitement would 
be created among High-Churchmen and Ritualists both 
in England and the United States if Dean Stanley, in 
response to this appeal, should invite a Nonconforimist 
minister to preach iu the pulpit of Westminster 
Abbey! 

—Orestes Brownson, good Catholic that he is: 
has repudiated every shred of the democracy of which 
he was once a fierce Champion, and now believes that 
the poor should be content in their poverty, and not 
seek through education or other artificial appliances 
to get out of the class to which Providence has assigned 
them. Having expressed this sentiment, he seems sud- 
denly to have remembered that his own example was 
not in accordance with his teaching, and therefore re- 
quired some apology or explanation; and thereupon he 
goes on to say: 

* We ourselves sprung from them, (the poor,) but by our 
own personal efforts; yet never have we known in the life of 
letters the peace and contentment, the joy and happiness we 
experienced as a day-laborer, though in the roughest and 
hardest species of labor. Our suffering and our sin began 
when the future reviewer and author aspired to a station re- 
puted above that to which his parents, once wealthy, were 
reduced, and in which he had the happiness to be born. How 
gladly, we have often since felt, would we return to the hum- 
ble condition of our childhood and youth, and exchange 
all the honors of the orator, the author and reviewer for the 
peace and security of the woodchopper, the mechanic, or the 
ordinary farm-laborer, aspiring only to perform well his day’s 
work.” 

Considering the uses to which Dr. Brownson has put 
his talents and acquirements, we should not wonder if 
others besides himself were tempted to regret that he 
had not remained a woodchopper. A life that ends in 
such dismal reflections must have been sadly misspent. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. Is it right, prudent, or Christian 
gentleman who has plenty and to spare of the qood 
things of this life to tike upon himself the responsibil- 
ity of soliciting albus tor hisown brother, who, through 
sickness and want of « meploviine if, 


proper for a 


isso anfortunate as 


to need temporary assistenece , 


i yy aman isa Christian. he ought at least to be 
. Christian enough to divide his last crust before 
allowing his own brother to be reduced to beggary. 
[If & man is a gentleman, he ought to be ashamed to 
allow his brother to suffer while he has plenty. To 
care for each other is what God made brothers for, 


29 Whatis meant by the lost tribes of Isracl? 

The northern portion of the kingdom of Solomon re- 
volted from his son Rehoboam and founded a separate 
kingdom. This was called the kingdom of Israel, or 
** the ten tribes of Israel. Judah and Benjamin, with 
the priestly tribe of the Levites, clave to the house of 
David. The northern tribes were carried away into 
the Babylonish captivity, as well as those of the king- 
dom of Judah. On the return from captivity, those 
who came back were mostly of the tribe of Judah, and 
those belonging to other tribes were incorporated into 
the new kingdom of the Jews. Hence, people who per- 
sist in reading the Bible through Hebrew spectacles 
are always talking of the “ten lost tribes of Israel” 
who nevercame back. Some insist that the American 
Indians are these wandering Jews; others will have it 
that the Nestorian Christians are they; but the climax 
of absurdity is reached by that egregious offspring of 
some Englishman's national conceit and religious 
fanaticism which has identified the English people 
themselves with these followers of Jeroboam, the son 
of Nebat. The truth is, probably, that the ten tribes 
were so demoralized and debased by idolatrous prac- 
tices, anarchy, and despotism, that they easily mingled 
with the people amoug whom they were transplanted, 
and they were thus lost beyond anybody's finding. 


3. I find the following question in a Southern paper. 
Does it correctly represent your views? If Mr. Beecher, 
according to his own admission, is the friend of lobby- 
ists—men who are in the habit of bribing legislators— 
what must Beecher be 

If the editor of the Southern paper in question can 
get up such a falsehood out of the whole cloth, what 
musthebe? Mr. Beecher is the friend of lobbyists, and 
therefore has said all the severe things he knows how 
to say against their corrupt practices, hoping thereby 
to awaken some of them to a sense of their own con- 
temptiblenese. If he has failed to denounce lying and 
slander as vigorously, it is only because he despairs of 
finding language strong enough to reach the worst 
Cases. 

4. A Bible-class teacher asks us a series of questions 
that have arisen ip his class; among others, whether 
Jesus suffered most in his human or divine nature in 
Gethsemane and on the cross? what the difference is 
between blessing the bread and giving thanks for the 
wine in instituting the Lord's supper? whether Jesus 
drank of the wine in instituting the supper? what is 
meant by “afterhe had supped”? and whether it 
were * physical pain or agony”’ caused his death? or 
whether he gave his life away? etc. Most of the ques- 
tions no man can answer; none of them are questions 
of any practical consequence; aud we should waste 

















our space in trying to reply to such curious and profit- 
less inquiries. But we cannot do better than make 
this the occasion of calling attention to the prevailing 
vice of Bible-elass teaching. Nine Bible classes out of 
ten fritter away their time on just such hair-splitting; 
and many teachers think it an evidence of successful 
teaching that their class is able to start so many wild 
rabbits which nobody can catch. None need the earnest 
enforcement of the pructical truth of the Gospel more 
than the young men and women in Bible classes; and 
it is a great pity to feed them at the formative period 
of life on such husks as they eat in many Bible classes. 
Let the teacher hold the reius in his own hands, and 


| kcep close to the vital moral and spiritual teaching of 
| his lessons. 


5. What is the correct pronunciation of 
in the title of Bulwer's “ Last days of Pompeii”? 
alnd does it refer to the ancient city of that name ? 

The pronounciation is Pom-pay-ee, with the accent 
on the second syllable. It refers to the ancient city. 

6. What grammatical authority is there for saying 
PER CAPITA in the accusative plural, instead of PER 
caput—* by the head "'—in the singular? 

Law Latin was most of it devised in a day of great 
inaccuracy and ignorance, and Latin law terms abound 
in grammatical errors; we suppose per capita to 
have had a similar origin. And yet a tax “by the 
heads” is not a@ bad expression, though the analogy of 
per centwn, per annum, ete., is against it. 

7. Are the articles of Dr. Beecher on the * History of 
Opinions onthe Doctrine of Purishinent” to be brought 
out in book forme? 

Yes. 

8, Please name Hie works on the history ot au nations 
that would be the most valuabie, 

We should have to put down more than a hundred 
titles in order to make a beginning in auswering your 
question. Select one uation on which you wish to 
read, and we will take pleasure in naming what we 
esteem the best works on that country. There are 
good books on ancient history aud on modern in mod- 
erate Compass. 


9. What can people living in the vicinity of Neu 
York do to lighten the Durden of the poor during this 
winter? 


For one thing, you can send contributions to Charles 
L. Brace, Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society. 

10. On page 247 of Sanders’s Union Fourth Reader 
is a piece by Mr. Beecher, entitled * Winter Beauty.” 
* The crv- 
quisite tracery of trees, especially of all such trees as 
that dendral child of God, the elm,” ete. Thave looked 
in vain for “dendral” in Webster and Worcester. 


In the piece occurs the following sentence: 


If the school teacher who makes this inquiry had 
looked a little further, he would have found in his dic- 
tionary several words, such as “ dendrology,”’ 
droid,” * dendrolite,”’ 


“den- 
ete., that are derived from the 
Greck word dendron, @ tree, and that would have 
served to indicate that a ‘“dendral child of God” 
meant a tree. In coining the word we did not expect 
to be treed in this fashion, nor did we intend to stump 
a schoolmaster. 

11. Enclosed is a Beautiful Snow, 
Please tell me if anything certain is known about the 
authorship ? 

Yes. It is certainly known that it was written by a 
lady in New York, also by an ex-Congressman in New 
Jersey, and by somebody in Virginia; also by some one 
in Arkansas; also in Iowa. We have not yet heard 
from Nevada, The latest intelligence ascribes it toa 
dying woman in Cincinnati. It is singular that so 
many people should have hit on the same thing! 


new version of 


12. T took a life policy in the —— (o., paid 
my first premium, and got the first Quarterly Report. 
Since that Thave never heard from the coneern, Tf it 
a crime” fora family man to negiect to insure his 
life, how can T be sure of attending to this important 
duty safely, and be sure of getting into responsible 
hands? 





is 


And how much per annum will it cost aman 
of 55 for a $2,000 policy in the — 





——_ (0.7? 

Such, in substance, is an inquiry, the answer to which 
is of sufficiently general interest to be made here, 
You got into a co-operative concern, which is without 
much responsibility. Itis best to pay a little more for 
a policy from a well-established life company. Real 
life insurance companies have to deposit £100,000 at Al- 
bany to secure policy holders; make sworn returps 
annually to the State; and submit to annual examina- 
tions by the State Superintendent—none of which 
checks are imposed upon co-operative companies. The 
company you name is nearly 25 years old, is in a flour- 
ishing financial condition, and charges as low rates as 
any responsible company. Tt will cost at55 years $119.82 
per annum for a 32,000 policy. After the first year, 
your premium will be reduced by dividends. The 
only way to avoid irresponsible concerns is to get 
trustworthy advice. 

13. Did the line at the commencement of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “ Aurora Leigh,” “ Of writing many books there 
is no end,” originate with that magnificent poctess ? 

If our inquiring friend will read the works of the 
‘magnificent’? poet who wrote the book of Exclesi- 
astes, she will see that Mrs. Browning is hardly en- 
titled to all the credit of producing that line. (Eccl. 
xii., 12.) 
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After having had it long in mind to say something 
about the leader of the singing in the Sunday-school, the Ex- 
aminer and Chronicle finally says it. Although it finds that he 
is generally a long-suffering and self-denying person, he also 
often has a disagreeable habit. It is that he fails to distin- 
guish between Sunday-school singing and a singing-school. 
This is the way he sometimes lets himself out: “ Now, chil- 
dren, be sure and keep up the time; observe the hold at the 
end of the first bar, and don't prolong those staccato notes. 
Ready!" And away he goes. After the first stanza has been 
sung, he gives the school a lecture on their faults and says 
they must do better. They try again. When about half-way 
through the second time he stops, raps furiously on his book, 
and brings things to a standstill. Then comes com plaint— 

they don’t do so, and they do do so, and they are wrong aito- 
gether. So they try again. Now, our exchange wishes that 
the leader would indulge more in commendation, judiciously 
interspersed during the singing, and not so much in fault- 
finding. Without music, it says, we doubt if schools would 
accomplish one-half they now do. Kindly admonition is the 
harshest note that should ever have a place in the melo- 
dies of a Sunday-school, while severe and petulant criticism 
makes discord in something more important than music, 


The Methodist ministers in this city have had the 
subject of Sunday-school exhibitions and entertainments up 
for debate. As usual in these weekly meetings, the speakers 
talked freely and said} pretty much what they thought. For 
instance, Dr. Brown believed that there was a great lack of 
reverence among the Sunday-school scholars of to-day, which 
he felt was partly due to the addresses made to them. He 
certainly hit one style of Sunday-school speaker in the re- 
mark that there are those who make it a point to do nothing 
but amuse the children. <As for himself he believed in eater- 
tainment and fun for the little folks, The skating-pond 
might ring with their merriment, but God's house and God's 
day were not meant for this. If the story of the cross told 
with simplicity and without making fun could not move the 
soul, he had no faith in the Gospel. Of course, this is a aub- 
ject which should not be treated in anything of alight vein, 
but Dr. Brown certainly cannot mean that all children’s ad- 
dresses should be such Oppressively sober affairs as they often 
are, 

A fair hitat the practice of merely talking about 
those questions concerning religious work which involve diffi- 
culty instead of attempting to solve them was made at the 
last Scottish Sabbath-school convention held at Greenock. A 
person who was to discuss the question: “ How to secure a 
greater number of men and women as Sabbath-school teach- 
ers,’ presented, instead, a paper upon “The importance of 
securing a greater number of educated men and women as 
Sabbath-school teachers.”” A dissatisfied delegate objected 
to this change of topic, and remarked in regard to the alter- 
ed ‘aspect of the question supposed to be under considera- 
tion: “It is an easy thing to show how handy at some given 
moment ten shillings would be in one’s pocket. It is quite 
another thing to show how one is to get them.’ Not alone in 
Scotland are people feeling that they ‘need to hear less from 
common-place speakers about the importance of questions 
concerning Sabbath-scheol life and work, and more from ex- 
perienced workers about the precise way in which these ques- 
tions may be met and solved, 


As we have noticed before this, the Friends are not 
alltin favor of the Sunday, or, as they cail it, the First-day 
school, and their paper, the Intelligencer, throws open its col- 
unins for the discussion of the movement. Those who oppose 
it seem to be under the apprehension that the school will 
tend rather to secularize the young minds, and that teachers 
cannot accomplish what the parents should. This leads one 
writer to say: “ Though neither psrents nor First-day school 
teacher can make Christians of the youth, yet they may be 
instrumental in leading them to Him who said, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me.’"’ The Friends’ apprehension is 
shared by many otbers, which is all the more reason why no 
effort should be spared to bring the schools up as near us pos- 
sible to that ideal of excellence which their fricuds in every 
instance are supposed to be aiming at. 


Some teacher must have an excessively inquisitive 
class to be led to say that a host of unanswerable and hence 
harmful questions come up in connection with the present 
series of lessons, Exodus, especially, being full of them. 
Satan, in his view, likes idle speculation better than distinet 
instruction or earnest exhortation, and the writer therefore 
gives this advice: Teach the known and urge the practical, 
but reject unprofitable queries. This, in general, isthe safest 
course, but it is possible, as every one knows, to give an un- 
profitable question a very profitable answer sometimes. 

Under the head of “ Church Supervision of Sabbath- 


schools’ 


‘a writer in the United Presbyterian expresses some 
views which will interest many of our readers. Possibly the 
article goes too far in demanding denominational supervision 
of the schools. Every church should have an immediate care 
for its children, but how they should be controlled by Pres- 
byteries, Councils, Associations, etc., may be questioned. The 
writer says: “It has been assumed that in the Sabbath-school 
there should be nothing denominational, that only the great 
principles of our religion, held in common by all evangelical 
churches, should be taught the children. Latterly, howevew, 
we find that those who demand the broadest liberality are be- 
coming intensely active and earnest in providing for the de- 
nominational .oversight of the schools and training of the 
children. Boards, Committees, or departments, are organ- 
ized, papers and books are prepared for teachers and pupils, 
and great care is taken that the schools be made to subserve 
the interests of the denomination. We approve of this. We 
do not consider ourselves sectarian in a narrow sense of the 
word; but our convictions are strong, that so long as any 
church considers that it has a right to exist as a separate 
body, so long is it under the highest obligation to instruct and 
train its children in its own principles, Our Standards recog- 
nize rightly the Sabbath-school as one department of church 
work, and place it under the control of the Session. The 
character of the teachers, the principles they inculcate, the 
character of the books and papers used, should all be made 
the subject of careful examination by the Session and Pres- 
bytery.” 
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COUPLETS. 
By Racuex POMEROY. 
(rom Schiller.) 
YILT know thyself? Observe thy fellow's part; 
W Wilt read thy fellow’s motive? Ask thy heart. 
J love my friend; nor count my foe less true: 
Ove shows me what I can, one what I ought_to do. 


Were things ever as now? The race seems a riddle untold: 
Only the old men are young, alas! and the young men are old. 


Baby, what a vast horizon is your cradle-wall! 
Grown a man, you'll find the boundless Universe too small. 


Because thou canst not suit thy work to all, art sad? 
Kather desire to please the few; many to please were bad. 


Attain the topmost top of Knowledge, friend ; 
Yet hazard missing Wisdom at the end. 


Wouldst thou be great? The plant shall teach thee how: 
What it without a thought hath been, wiih thought be thou. 


A thousand-masted ship, the youth sails jubilant out to sea: 
A bare life-boat, in quiet age, drifts into harbor he. 


Sculpture breathes life; the poet the brain can teach ; 
But only music yoices the very soul in speech. 


The real mysteries, O mystic! be those before us lie; 
Which encompuss all men alway, nor are seen of cny eye. 


Hast thou somewhat? Bring thy goods—I'll pay thy pelt 
with pelf; 
Art thou somewhat ¢ 


self. 


Bring thy soul—TI'll pay thee with my- 





“GLORY” IN ORIENTAL SPEECH. 
By FANNIE Roper FEUDGE. 

7 I OW many among us have an idea what the 

| _ royal Psalmist meant in saying: “I will sing 


and give praise even with my glory’? Probably not 
one in a thousand. For myself, I had never even 
thought of the subject, till one day, reading the words 
in an oriental language to an aucient Pundit, who 
Was noted as much for moroseness, as for his wonder- 
ful attainments in Eastern lore, he said, reflectively : 
“ Yes, itis proper to consecrate the voice and speech 
to the gods, since they only are worthy of man’s highest 
giory.”’ Suddenly it flashed before my mind’s eye, 
that is just what,was meant by Israel's sweet singer—he 
would dedicate to the giver thereof, all his rare vocal 
powers, his tongue, in song and in speech, Desiring to 
test the matter farther, I said to my companion: ‘I 
have often wondered at your marked taciturnity— 
that you should know so much and speak so little— 
you who seldom volunteer ever so slight a remark, 
generally frown down all attempts at conversation 
even with your own fraternity; and if compelled to 
auswer at all, seem ever to prefer a nod, a shrug, a 
motion of the band, or a shake of the head—anything 
rather than the utterance of a single word.” 

‘**Well, why should I prate?’ growled the eynic, “1 
have little knowledge to Communicate to others, and 
of the mass of men, so unknowing, like the brutes that 
perish, I can learn nothing. So, why waste words in 
foolish utterances that cannot profit either the speaker 
orthe hearer? Better to use the tongue and the voice 
in lauding the gods, for thus we exalt ourselves, and 
honor them. Man’s chief glory, that which distin- 
guishes him from the brutes, is speech—let it not be 
profaned.” 

This is a lesson one traveling in the East is not slow 
to learn. Surrounded on every band by a perfect 
Babel of dialects, all alike incomprehensible and unpro- 
nounceable, full of aspirates and gutturals, and poured 
forth with a volubility and vehemence that deafen 
nod confound without conveying one single item of 
all the information he is longing for, the bewildered 
Occidental learns to prize, as never before, the power 
of speech, and to esteem it indeed a “glory.” With 
their characteristic fondness for figurative language 
@Mrientals use this word glory in many connections that 
seem to us odd enough. Thus when a choice cabinet 
specimen of the far-famed cobra-di-capello was sent 
me for preservation, the accompanying note, from a 
noble friend, informed me that the snake had been 
taken alive, and that in consequence, his glory (i.e. his 
peculiar power to inflict injury) bad not been muti- 
Jated. 

On another oceasion, when dining with a Malayan 
Rajah he recommended a dish of fragrant puliau serv- 
ed da la Arabic as * the glory of the repast ’—that is, 
its distinguishing feature, or the specialty for which it 
was noted above ordinary dinners, 

Once when we had received an invitation to a court 
Testival that for some reason we did not care to attend, 
we all, “‘ with one accord, began to make excuse.” It 
was in Siam, during the reign of the Usurper, who was 
extremely sensitive on points of etiquette and apt to 
imagine himself slighted, especially by “the foreign- 
ers.”” So, the amiable, peace-loving Heir-Apparent, 
fearing trouble, urged the attendance of our party, and 


held out as indncement a promise to show us “the glory | 


‘of the kingdom” at the conclusion of the levee. ‘The 
glory of the kingdom”! and that kingdom Siam, the 
richest monarchy of the East, and its splendid court 

\ the most gorgeous of even oriental cities! For such a 
sight one might consent to do worse penance than 
Five attendance at even a five-hour royal féte. So, with 
thoughts runnipg on golden thrones, magnificent 
crown-jewels, and all the gorgeous appointments of a 
regal palace so new and strange to republican Ameri- 
cans, we could scarcely wait for **‘ His Serene Majesty ” 
to retire ere we claimed the promise of His Royal 








| sels of glory.” 


Highness to show us “the glory of the kingdom.” 
Imagine, then, our surprise at being conducted, not to 
the interior of the royal abode—to Harem, or Treas- 
ury, or ponderous Magazine, where might be locked 
up securely the glittering jewels upon which our cyes 
were longing to feast; but outside the palace gates, to 
an imposing temple-palace on the east side of the river 
Meinam, situate some half-a-mile from the shore and 
in the centre of a beautiful garden. All around was 
exhaled the fragrant breath of jasmine and tube rose, 
while walls and gateways were wreathed with the ten- 
drils of the rare, rich moon-creeper, the many-tinted 
passion-flower, and various others, all fragrant as fair, 
and seeming to encircle an earthly paradise. 

Whither we were being conducted, and what “the 
glory”’ about to be revealed, we should have been 
wholly at a loss to conjecture, had not the flag that 
waved from the loftiest pinnacle of the grand old 
structure, and the chants we heard on every side, Con- 
vinced us that we bad entered the domain of one of 
the sacred white elephants! Huge banyan trees of 
ancient growth had so interiaced their graceful foliage 
us to form a delightful shade, beneath which yellow- 
robed priests sat chanting passages of their sacred 
books. The chief of the fraternity came forward, sa- 
luted the Prince, and then led the way to the presence 
of the lord of this domain. We found him standing on 
a mat-work of pure gold, receiving from priestly hands 
slices of pineapple that had been as delicately peeled 
as if for a prince, while all around were crouched offi- 
cers and menials, all observing the profound silence 
and decorum that are required in the presence of the 
highest dignitary of Church or State. This, then, 
was “the glory of the kingdom,” the topmost stone 
in its temple of fame, and the crowning joy of both 
sovereign and people. 

The next time we were invited to see a “glory” was 
at the castle of a Prime Minister—he who is now Re- 
gent; and the “ glory’ wasa dimpled baby of six weeks 
old, the last born of the cightcen sons of * His Excel- 
lency.”’ Another time, the “glory”’’ was the night- 
blooming cereus—glorious indeed, with its creamy, 
waxen buds, and full blooms of exquisite form, the 
leaves of the corolla of a pale golden hue, and the 
petals intensely white. [saw them—four magnificent 
specimens—just as the short twilight of the tropics was 
deepening into night, and the beauteous flowers were 
beginning to exhale their wondrous perfume; and 
again at midnight, in all their queen-like radiance at 
perfect maturity, and I did not woncer this time that 
the spectacle bad been called “the glory” of even a 
royal garden. One more, and ie last that occurs to 
my mind just now, was a fuli-grown Bengal tiger— 
“the glory of*the jungles,”’ the young Malay said, when 


| he came to tell me the glad news of its capture after a 


three-days’ hunt. 

It would seem, from these several examples, that the 
term ‘glory’ is used by Orientals to mean a dis- 
tingquishing excellence, and thus we find it applied in 
the Scriptures. The Ark of God is called the “glory 
of Israel;’’ priestly robes, “garments of glory; and 
the cups and basins used in the Temple worship, ‘ ves- 
So also, the woman is denominated 
“the glory of the man;” and ‘the glory of the chil- 
dren are their fathers."’ When Moses was about to 
die, God directed him to put some of bis honor (i.e. 
glory) upon his successor, by which was probably in- 


| tended the dignity and authority, and it may be also, 








that lustre of coutenance he exhibited when he came 
down from the mount, and which was thus his distin- 
guishing “ glory.” 





| QUEEN ELIZABETH ; THE NEW MAR- 


RIAGE LAW. 
By A BERLINER RESIDENT. 
i )-DAY all Prussia is ordered to go into mourn- 
ing for the late Queen Dowager, Elizabeth, widow 


of Frederick William IV., who died last Sunday night | 


at Dresden, whither she had gone on a visit of condo- 
lence to that Court upon the death of King John. Her 
death oceurs quite inopportunely for the Christmas 
festivities; for eight days public amusements of all 


kinds, theaters, operas, balls, Concerts, ete., are 





pro- | 


hibited; for six weeks all officers of whatever grade in | 
the military or civil service, and all ladies connected | 


directly or indirectly with the Court, are required to 
wear a mourning dress, which is prescribed with great 
minuteness of detail—even to the style of dressing the 
hair—by the royal master of ceremonies. There will 
be no little grumbling at this providence among shop- 
keepers and purveyors, for trade has been very dull of 
late, owing to the failures and scandals of the Bourse, 
and the Christmas holidays were counted upon to cre- 
ate a demand for all sorts of social and public enter- 
tainments. Now, however, not only the Court circle 
and its appendages, but old-fashioned families who are 
loyal to etiquette, will refrain from the customary 
round even of domestic festivities. As Queen, Fliza- 
beth was never loved. The daughter of Maximilian I. 
of Bavaria, and having family ties also with the Courts 
of Dresden and of Vienna, though she had changed her 
religion upon marrying a Prussian Prince, she was al- 
ways suspected of being a Catholic at heart, and of 
favoring the interests of Catholicism and of southern 
Germany, to the prejudice of her adopted kingdom. 
Indeed, much of the unpopularity of the late King was 
owing to her imputed influence in favor of the policy 
of Rome and of Austria, Certaiy it is that under the 





we 
dee 








last reign the Jesuits were allowed to entrench them- 
selves in Prussia, and convents, nunneries, and exclu- 
sive Catholic seminaries multiplied to an extent that 
alarmed the people; and much of the hard work of the 
present government in taming down the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy is caused by the concessions of Frederic 
William IV. to the Catholic clergy. It was even 
charged against the late Queen that during the war with 
France she kept alive at the Prussian Court a party of 
French and Catholic sympathizers, who endeavored in 
every way to checkmate Bismarck’s policy. 

But, notwithstanding her unpopularity as a Queea, 
as a person Elizabeth was widely respected and be- 
loved. Her self-sacrificing devotion to her husband 
after his mind had become enfeebled, ber sincere 
piety, and her abounding charities, drew to her a 
large measure of esteem and affection. The Emperor 
had her in special honor, and treated her with the 
most delicate consideration. It was noticeable that 
whenever he went upon a journey, his last act was to 
pay a parting visit to the Queen Dowager, and his first 
act on returning was to go and greet her, either at 
Charlottenberg or at Potsdam. Luckily for him and 
his son, she had never given birth to an heir of the 
crown. 

It is a matter of passing interest to the Christian 
Union, that hardly a month ago, Queen Elizabeth sent 
through her Secretary her warmest thanks for the 
article in the Union of 24th September, 1873, upon the 
literary and religious character of Frederick William 
IV., which had read with much gratification. 
Though priding herself upon her state as a Queen, her 
widowed heart was grateful for the tribute of a 
stranger and a republican to her genial and gifted 
husband. 

The whole land is agitated by the new Marriage 

sill now before Parliament, and destined within a few 
days to become the law. This Bill has roused the op- 
position of the Protestant clergy, and especially of the 
Lutherans, almost as much as the ecclesiastical laws of 
the last Parliainent excited the hostility of the Romish 
clergy; and no wonder, for though the bill is urged as 
asequel to those laws, and is really necessary as a Wweap- 
on against the Catholic hierarchy, the Protestant 
clergy see that it is a fatal blow at their power. Hith- 
erto in Prussia—with certain local and limited excep- 
tions, based upon special Compacts, as in the Rhine 
provinces—inarriuge has been treated as a sacrament 
of the church. TL have heard the Court preacher, Dr. 
Kégel, maintain this view as haughtily as would Arch- 
bishop Ledochowski, and in his sermon at the opening 
of Parliament he laid down the doctrine that marriage 
must be solemnized as a religious rite, with a view to 
forestall the impending legislation for civil marriage; 
and since the Bill enjoining civil marriage has been 
made publie, l have heard devout Germans thank God 
that they were murried before the days of such an 
“atheistic, heathenish law.” 

We cannot but smile at this, for the fundamental 
conception of the new law is the American doctrine 
that marriage is a civil contract, which must be regu- 
lated by the State, and which is valid only when sol- 
emnized by persons or methods designated by the civil 
law. But the Prussian Bill goes farther, and makes it 
obligatory in every case that the marriage ceremony 
shall be performed by a civil officer, and declares that 
this alone can give to marriage and its consequences @ 
legal validity. This is the French law. 

The main features of the Bill are the following: In 
every parish, or in every district, to be formed out of 
parishes, a Registrar is to be appointed as a civil offi- 
cer, Whose duty it shall be to keep the record of all 
births, marriages and deaths within his district. Per- 
sous intending marriage must appear before the Regis- 
trar of the district in which one or other of the parties 
resides, and when he has satisfied himself of their iden- 
tity, their competence to marry, &c., he is authorized 
to publish the bans, either in a newspaper, or by post- 
ing upon the church or town hall. Thus far we have 
only an old-fashioned New England custom. But now 
comes the stringent feature. It is not within the op- 
tion of the parties, having obtained from the Registrar 
amarriage “license,” to go either before a clergyman 
or a justice for the solemnization of the marriage it- 
self; for this they most appear (after a fortnight’s pub- 
lishment) before the same Registrar, cr at most before 
another Registrar, with the written consent of the first, 
and in presence of two witnesses declare that they 
take each other as husband and wife, whereupon the 
Registrar will pronounce them married according to 
law. If, as Roman Catholics do in France, the parties 
choose to go afterwards to a church and bave a re 
ligious service of marriage, this is no part of the legal 
marriage, adds nothing whatever to its validity, and 
no religious service whatever can constitute a mar- 
riage legal. The whole thing, from beginning to end, 
lies with the Town Clerk. 

This is a great shock to the habits and feelings of de- 
yout people, and a still greater shock to the power of 
the clergy. But skeptical and progressive Liberals re- 
joice in the measure for this very reason. Hitherto 
the clergy have kept the registry of marriages, and 
have virtually alone been competent to solemnize a 


she 


marriage. The qualified option of a civil marriage 
hitherto existing has been under conditions that 


amounted to social ostracism. As arule, one must be 
married by the clergyman of the parish in which he 
resides. But the clergyman can refuse to marry a per- 
son who has not been confirmed, or who has not come 
to the Lord's Supper, aud thus the most tender rela- 











ae 


tions of life have been used to enforce subserviency to 
the Established Church. The new law will put an end 
to this. Parliameni, by a large majority, has rejected 
a clause of the Ministerial Bill which provided fora 
provisional authorization of clergymen to solemnize 
marriage. 

The king has assented to this measure through a 
stringent necessity. The Roman Catholic bishops have 
appoiuted scores of priests in defiance of the law which 
requires that ecclesiastics shall first be approved by 
officers of the State. The government has warned the 
people that the acts of such priests will not be recog- 
nized as valid; yet the common people go to them to 
be married, and thus irregularity and illegitimacy are 
increasing. The new law of obligatory civil marriage 
will put an end to this. Butit will go much farther; 
and by undermining the power of the clergy, will pre- 
pare the separation of Church and State. 

BERLIN, Dec. 16, 1875. 


Che Chareb. 





TOME. 
Day of Prayer for Colleges—Thursday, Jan. 29th. 


Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson corrects the statement 
that his church in this city (the Memorial Presbyterian) is not 
supporting itself on the scheme of systematic bencficence, 
advocated by the Evangelical Press Association. This is the 
scheme of weekly contributions, if we understand it rightly. 
Dr. Robinson states that the plan works admirably in his 
chureh, and that they have raised a large sum of money by 
it. 

The friends of the American Congregational Union 
will be glad to hear that it is in a prosperous condition. We 
learn that the receipts thus far this year execed those of 
cither of the two previous years. The amount now pledged 
to fifty-three churches, which are putting up houses of wor- 
ship, is twenty-two thousand dollars. This is more than half 
the sum in excess of what is now in the treasury. The work 
of the Union grows even more rapidly than its resources. 





A correspondent of the Church Journal notices the 
preaching of asermon in Harvard University Chapel by an 
Episcopal clergyman as a notable event, and as an evidence 
of the growing desi to 


muke religion eclectic in our col- 


leges. In this instan ergyman gave a sermon on free 
religion to his audience of students and professors, in which 
be said, in the writer's view, some very wholesome things for 


Harvard to hear. 


The Washington states that the law ex- 
empting ecclesiastical property in the District of Columbia 
“is one of the most sweeping in its character that was ever 
placed upon any statute book.’ What its terms are this jour- 
nal does not say. It only gives it as an item of news that the 
District Legislature is to ask Congress to repeal the law. This 
subject of church taxation is increasing in interest ; and fur- 
ther information from Washington as to the law there and 
the reasons urged for its repeal would help to throw new 
light on it. 


Chronicl 


That vision which some of the founders of the Colo- 
nization Socicty must have entertained that Liberia would 
one day be an independent republic, populated with the col- 
ored race of the United States, hardly promises realization. 
If only three thousand and sixty emigrants have gone from 
here to Liberia since the war, and only twenty-one thousand 
in the last fifty-three years, the prospects of draining this 
country of its black population is not flattering. It is gratify- 
ing to know, however, that those who have gone are doing 
well, probably better than if they had stayed bere. 


Our foreign missionary meetings are often inter- 
spersed with a recital of hard experiences in preaching the 
Gospel in heathen lands; but it is possible that some of our 
own home missionaries meet with experiences equally hard 
and thrilling. For instance, one in Wyoming, whose field of 
labor covers an area of fifty thousand square miles, could 
doubtless say much upon this point. Obliged to travel some- 
times sixty miles without seeing a human abode, he has slept 
in granaries and stables, oftentimes on the ground, has been 
left hungry in the wilderness, and has camped out alone in 
the valleys and on the mountains. And then he finds heathen 
besides. ¥ 

An entirely new, and, thus far, effective method, to 
close the dram shops in some places in Ohio has been inaugu- 
rated by the women. Their method is to go ina body to the 
saloons, and if a formal request to close up and stop business 
is not heeded, then to set to work and pray, sing and exhort 
until the patrons of resorts find it uncongenial atmosphere, 
and the keepers lose their trade. In this way a few towns 
have been ina very short time wholly rid of the curse of the 
rum-holes. To these devoted women the Herald and Presby- 
ter gives its hearty God-speed, and everybody will jotn with 
it. But the question may recur, whether the women will not 
have to keep up their crusude uninterruptedly. Will not the 
tipplers come back when the coast is clear? 





CO- 


The American Bible Revision Committee, in 
operation with the British Committee, have just finished the 


revision of Genesis and Matthew, and sent it to England. The | 


committee hold regular monthly sessions in the Bible House, 
and are making steady progress; but the nature of the work 
is such that it will require several years of patient and pains- 
taking toil. Dr. Schaff, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
is the President; Professor Day, of Yale College, the Corre- 
sponding Secretary ; Professor Short, of Columbia College, 
the Treasurer of the whole committee. Ex-President Wool- 
sey, of New Haven, is Chairman of the New Testament Com- 
pany, and Dr. Green, of Princeton, is Chairman of the Old 
Testawent Company. 
Amherst, N. H., like many of the older New En- 
gland towns, has had its turn at a church centennial anniver- 
gary. Of course it was great as a local event, and Baptists 
and Methodists joined with the Congregationalists in their 
jubilee, Rey. Dr, J. G. Davis, the pastor, deliyered the hig- 
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torical address, which, we are told, was enlivened by anec- 
dotes of the olden times, by the music of the composers 
of the earlier generations, and continued through a hear- 
ing of nearly two hours with reminiscences of persons, re- 
formations, revivals, and other valuable results, which had 
their virtue and moral force from this sanctuary. Among 
those who took a lively interest in the celcbration was Mrs. 
Annah Goss, whose 104th birthday occurs on the Ist of next 
month, and who has been a member of that church for more 
than three-fourths of a century. At the time of the ordina- 
tion of the first pastor—Williams, by name—it was customary 
for the minister to go to church with his Bible in one hand 
and his musket in the other. The identical Bible which this 
good man thus carried was exhibited at the celebration, but 
it is stated, as if it had been apparently one of the drawbacks 
of the occasion, that the musket was not to be found. 


A rather singular case affecting the quiet of public 
worship came up ina Brooklyn Court last week. If such cases 
were liable to frequent repetition, the verdict rendered in 
this instance might possibly be regarded as a little startling, 
but happily there is no probability that they will often recur. 
During a Methodist dedication, a person rose in the audience 
and disputed some statement made by one of the ministers 
while speaking. An usher, more orderly than gentle, led the 
disturber by his coat collar out of church and delivered him 
up to an officer. Doubtless believing it to be his Christian 
duty, or rather his duty to the church-going public, to make 
an example of this man, the usher had him tried for disturb- 
ing church worship. It came out, curiously enough, in the 
testimony that the alleged disturber was a Free Methodist, 
and that he was in addition “an ardent and earnest Chris- 
tian."’ He justified his own conduct by stating that he meant 
no wilful disturbance when he ‘spoke out in meeting,” and 
that he only felt it his duty to sey what he did right then 
and there. The jury acquitted him. Of course there is not 
much danger that this individual Free Methodist disturber 
will do so again; but then supposing that on the strength of 
this verdict other Christians, less ardent and less wilful than 
he, should take it into their heads to interrupt church wor- 
ship. Hasn’t a jury as much as given them permission ? 


It having been pretty clearly demonstrated that the 
Jews are not to be converted to Protestant Christianity by 
present human efforts, an attempt, it appears, is to be made 
to see if they will turn Catholic Christians. The experiment, 
if such it can be called, is to be tried from a new and unex- 
pected source. The apostle in the case isa Jew himself, an 
ex-Rabbi of the Hebrew Church, and he has taken the United 
States for his field of labor. His name is Emmanuel Moses 
Schlamovitz. He isa Russian Jew, about 33 years old, and is 
represented to be very learned in the history, religion and lit- 
erature of his people. Four years ago he was converted to 
Christianity and labored in London as a missionary under 
Protestant auspices. Madc uneasy in mind by the dissensions 


existing in the Established Church, he was led eventudily into | 


the Roman Catholic Church and was baptized a Catholic about 
a yearago. To reach the Jews, he proposes first to rcsort to 
lectures and prove to them from the Old ‘Testament that the 
time for the advent of the Messiah has long since passed; that 
Jesus was the promised Messiah ; and that the Old Testament 
sanctions the doctrine of the Trinity. His first lectures in 
New York will be delivered in German, one on the question 
“Whyam Ta Christian?” and the other on the question * Why 
am I a Catholic Christian ?”’ 
to show that the Roman Catholic Church is the only church 
on earth founded by Christ. As Father Schlamovitz comes 
by the advice of the Archbishop of Paris and the Papal 
Nuncio, it is evident that something is hoped for from his 
novel missionary enterprise. He will doubtless have a hear- 


ing in this community, but as to his prospective converts any | 


present prediction would be a rash one. 

Methodism in New England, its needs and prospects, 
was the subject of a very interesting address by Bishop Wiley 
before the last meeting of the Boston Social Union. If he in- 
dulged in some enthusiasm over his church at large, he also 


made some plain statements about its alleged decrease in | 
Considering that Methodism was orig- | 


numbers in the East. 
inally looked upon with distrust in New England, it had still 
taken some pretty heavy strides during the last century. 
Fifty years ago there were only twenty-one thousand Meth- 
odists in all the six States, but since that time the number 
had multiplied six times. The denomination now has in that 
part of the country ten million dollars worth of church prop- 


erty, 116,000 children in its Sabbath-schools, 1,000 preachers, | 


whose preaching reaches at least 300,000 people through 1,300 
churches, 
that direction during the past year, a fact which the Bishop 
could hardly explain satisfactorily. Instead, there had been 


a decrease, for which there must have been some local cause, | 


In view of this the Bishop expatiated on some of the needs of 
the denomination in New England. In his opinion, there 
should be more staying at home of New England Methodists. 
As it is now, the members seem to be scattering over the 


} country, especially in the West, until New England is becom- 


ing the workshop for the conversion of people, and then 
sending them away. This accounted for the falling off in 
New England. The Bishop, who has recently gone to this 
field, went on to name some features that had struck him 
unfavorably. One was the matter of singing. And here he 
told his Boston audience that other parts of the country, 
where the people do the singing and don’t peddle it out by 
proxy, beat them all to pieces. Then he was not quite sure 
that the Sunday-schools came up to the mark, though he had 
scen some where nearly the whole church and a large part of 
the congregation attended. But the great thing, after all, 
was “alittle more manifestation and a little more of the de- 
cided Methodist”? among them. Unless it could bring some- 


thing new and original into the church system, it could get | 


no impetus in pushing forward. If Methodism is expected 
to grow there, in the Bishop’s view, it must do so on its in- 
herent power. 


PERSONAL Notes.—Among sudden deaths in the 
ministry the past week are those of Rev. Samuel Fisher, D.D- 
and Rey. William Sparrow, D.D. Dr. Fisher will be remem- 
bered as the late President of Hamilton College, and subse- 
quently pastor of the Westminster Church in Utica. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1835, and was known as one of 
the leading preachersin his Church. Hesucceeded Dr. Beech- 
er in his pastorate over the Second Church in Cincinnati. The 
telegraphic announcement, all we have, is to the effect that 
hoe “fell dead’”’ at Cofege Hill, near Cincinnati, on the 18th 





| The city has a population of 130,000, of whom 100 art 


| Islamism once used to do. 


| votaries by sending the needed rain. 


But for some reason Methodism has not grown in | 


| more brothely intercommupnion. 





inst. Dr. Sparrow’s death was similar, the telegraph stating 
in his case that he “died suddenly” at the First National 
Bank of Alexandria, Va., on the 17th inst.,1n the seventy- 
third year of hisage. He was Dean of the Episcopal Seminary 
in that city.—Rev. Henry B. Smith, D.D., has been obliged to 
resign his office as Professor of Theology in Union Seminary 
of this city on account of his health. Professor Shedd has 
been chosen to fill Professor Smith’s chair. Miss Margaret 
Belden, of Norwalk, Conn., lately deceased, bequeathed large 
sums of money to benevolent objects in the Episcopal Church, 
St. Paul's parish in that place reccived $16,000, the Missionary 
Society of the Diocese of Connecticut, $5,000; Nashotah Mis- 
sion of Wisconsin, $10,090; the Fund for the Aged and Infirm 
Clergy and Widows and the Divinity School of Middletown 
also come in for large sums.—Rev. J. T. Lattone, rector of St, 
Matthew’s Episcopal Church at Wheeling, West Va., has noti- 
fied Bishop Johns that he dissolves his connection with the 
Church “ on account of the growing tendencies of the Episco- 
pal body throughout the United States to ritualistic prac- 
tices.” The rector does not join Bishop Cummins’s move- 
ment as yet, although he indorses it, but will await future de- 
velopments in his own State.—Rev. Dr. D. N. Pohlman, for 
many years a leader in the Lutheran ministry at Albany, 
N. Y., died suddenly last week, aged seventy-four years.— 
Rev. R. H. Williamson, rector of St. Stephen's Episcopal 
Church at Wilkesbarre, Pa., has resigned his charge and de- 
clared his allegiance to the Reformed Episcopal Church.—A 
lady recently walked into the rooms of the Home Missionary 
Society in Boston, laid a five hundred dollar bill on the secre. 
tary’s table with a note explaining that it was for the home 
mission cause, and then walked out again. 





FOREIGN. 

It does sound a little odd, if nothing more, to read in 
an English paper that the Rev. H. C. Milward, Commissary of 
the Bishop of Sierra Leone, has forwarded a special form of 
prayer to be used in the churches of the British settlements 
during the Ashantee war. They are forwarding men, arms 
and amunition from England to the field in Africa—why not 
prayers? Is the ecclesiastical government at home at all 
alarmed lest the native churches should turn and pray for 
the wrong side? 


If the American Presbyterians occupy Teheran, in 
Persia, as a mission station, as they propose, a Scotch paper 
believes it will be an important move toward the evangeliza- 
tion of Central Asia. There is no station in Persia west of 
Teheran nearer than Tabreez—more than four hundred miles 
distant—none to the eastward nearer than India; and Teheran 
is the only tenable ground for missionary labor designed to 
reach cither Eastern Persia, or the Tartars of Toorkestan. 
Bur - 
peans, 2,000 Jews, and 1,000 Armenians. 


It is stated that Christians in India have lately been 
scandalized by a remarkable case of apostasy on the part of a 
Bengal civilian—the individual being the sop of no less a man 


than the late distinguished Canon Melville. He has embraced 


|} Mohammedanism, and the Mussclmans are naturally elated 


over his conversion, They are at least sure of bim while he 
lives, since Christianity does not decapitate her apostates, as 


From a human point of view they 


| are welcome to him, if, as a foreign paper intimates, he took 
In the second lecture he expects 


to the religion of the prophet as a good way of repudiating 
his wife and children in England, who were before that in the 
way of his marrying a Mohammedan womun. 


Christian and Pagan alike are praying for rain in 
India to mitigate the evils of the prospective famine. The 
natives are making their petitions in their own wildly fantas- 
tic fashion. At many temples the god Mahadiva has been 
submerged—the belief being that, when the deity has enjoyed 
the cool luxury of a thorough bath, he will recompense his 
Now, if the rain docs 
come, the heathen will attribute it to the agency of their di- 
vinity. With such a faith in the efficacy of prayer their con- 
version would seem to be an easy matter; but the difficulty 
is to make them believe that an unscen God can answer a pe~ 
tition as well as one that is blocked out in wood or stone. In 
this matter of faith, it will be observed, they are not unlike 
many Christians. 


Speaking of a movement looking toward Church 
unity in Bengal, the Montily Record of the Free Church of 
Scotlund says, that many of the native Christians hold it to 
be quite practicable that they could all be comprised in one 
great church. A scheme, indeed, has been sketched which 
combines with some skill the main features of Presbyterian, 
Congregational and Episcopalian polity. Others contend that 
any attempt to fuse all the denominations into one is now 
and must long be unsuccessful; but they, too, ask for much 
The difficulties that exist 
in Great Britain or America against any such fusion do not 
ali exist in the case of the native India churches, but the 
question still remains whether the missionary cause will be 
advanced by the proposed visible unity. 


This is the spontaneous testimony which a number 
of citizens of Duke Town, in Old Calabar, render to the value 
of the labors of Rev. William Anderson, missionary of the 
Scotch United Presbyterians: **‘ We in the town have seen, 
and testify, how in former days one could hardly know the 
Sabbath from any other day in the week ; for nearly at every 
turn of the streets you saw drums beating, songs singing, 
dancing going on, market keeping, ete. But how great isthe 
change! There is now a surprising fondness in the whole 
town, among male and female, to attend divine service on 
Sunday; and as we see them marching up the hill in single 
file, and sending their servants to hurry up others that were 
not ready in time, we cannot but wonder with open mouths, 


| and say, ‘What hath God wrought!’ and as we go to the ser- 


vice, we are also greatly surprised to sce that the once neg- 
lected church of Duke Town, and the unoccupied seats (to- 
gether with the schoolroom), can hardly be sufficient to 
contain all that go to the worship of the Lord.’’ Mr. Ander- 
son has been in Old Calabar for twenty-four years, and thig 
tribute is undoubtedly deserved. 


Sir Bartle Frere adds his testimony to the wonderful 
hold Christianity has taken of Madagascar, in a striking illus. 
tration. While sailing, before his return to England, atong 
the northern coast of that island on a Sunday morning, he 
went on shore to visit a native town. He was surpriaod te 
find the streets deserted, and asking an interpreter the reasoa 
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of it, he was told that the people were praying. In proof of 
this, he was shown to a large shed, where he found the in- 
habitants, some two thousand in all, devoutly engaged in 
worship. He listened attentively and became impressed with 
the manner in which the exercises were Conducted, At their 
close he was informed that the people were about to join ina 
Communion service. He accordingly sat down with them at 
the Table, when the worshipers produced a beautiful silver 
Communion all wrought by native silversmiths. 
* Never in all Christendom,” says Sir Bartle Frere, “had I 
seen a Communion service conducted with such propriety.” 
This town was fully 300 miles away from the nearest Eu- 
ropean missionary station; and when it was asked how the 
people there came to the possession of the truth, the English 
explorer was told that it had been conveyed thither in 1546 
by two native slaves, who were sold at the capital, and who 
bad previously been under missionary inthience. 


Che detec. 


(From Tuesday, Jan, 20, to Monday, Jan. 


service, 
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The daughter of the Czar (or as English linguists now 
spell it, the “ Tzar,”) and the son of Queen Victoria were mar- 
ried at St. Petersburg on Friday, amid all the magnificence 
which an Empire could furnish. In England there were gen- 
eral demonstrations in the way of bell-ringing and salutes, 
and the display of bunting, and in Russia the festivities are to 
be kept up, after a somewhat barbarous custom, for several 
days. 7 

The disastrous Consequences Which must always ac- 
company a general strike have this week been avoided in the 
Pennsylvania coal regions by the sensible plan which seems 
to be gaining in favor of mutual consultations and conces- 
sions. When we went to press last week the men had left 
work, but the eauses of difference were even then in process 
of adjustment. Indeed, it is denied that there was really any 
* strike” at all, those who take this ground asserting that 
thore was merely a cessation of work from causes which fre- 
quently arise at this season. At any rate the miners have 
agreed to work on a basis of $2.25 per ton as a minimum, the 
wages to increase according to the establisbed rules, by what 
is known as a “sliding scale,”’ dependent for its variations on 
the price of coal at Port Carbon. 


Alexis, the Russian Prince who visited us some 
eighteen months ago, has written a book about America, 
which is issued from the press in very superb style. It is un- 
derstood that only a few hundred copies will be printed, these 
being for distribution among the royal families of the world. 
Probably some copies will tind their way to America, and 
some publisher will shortly send out a popular edition. It is 
said that the Prince gives us a tolerably good character. He 
was much amused bya mistake into which some of our band- 
leaders fellof playing the * Dirge of St. Catherine” instead of 
the Russian National Air, on occasions of welcome and the 
like. The music of this dirge, it seems, is properly used only 
at the funeral of a member of the royal family, and its pro 
duction here must a deal of laughter in the 
Prince's suite. 


have caused 


Honorable gentlemen in both Houses learned with 
consternation on Thursday that a resolution had providen 
tially passed the Senate, after being favorably reported from 
the Committee on Printing, making it unlawful to print in 
the Congressional Record any speech not actually delivered in 
one or other of the houses of Congress. There is yet time for 
something to be done to save this time honored custom from 
destruction, and we cannot believe that members who have 
once a month or so seen in type speeches which they never de- 
livered, perhaps never even read before, will readily surrender 
a privilege which they must have come to regard as inalien- 
able. As reported, however, the obnoxious resolution does not 
necessarily make the prohibition dependent upon the sessions 
of the two legislative bodies. We see no reason why mem- 
bers may not secure the publication of their own or other 
people's speeches by simply reading them to the empty seats 
aud to the custodians who have charge of the chambers dur- 
ing daily recesses or intervals of adjournment. Indeed, any 
number of members might, if so disposed, speak at one and 
the same time, thereby saving the expense of light and fuel 
to which they would fairly be subjected for unseemly exclu- 
biveness. 


oe ee 





Another crisis in Louisiana affairs seems to be immi- | 


nent, and, judging from sundry changes which have occurred 
and are occurring at Wasbington, itis to be hoped that the puz- 
ziing questions will be settled with more regard to their actual 
merits than has heretofore been the case. It is believed by 
well-informed Washington correspondents that Mr. Pinch- 
back, the colored claimant for the Louisiana Senatorship, bas 
in a confidential way told the straight story of the Kellogg 
election to Senator Morton, under the not unnatural impres- 
sion derived from a brief observance of capitolian morals 
that everything is fair in politics. Report has it that Pinch! 
back’s narrative was too much for the Indiana Senator, who 
has, to use a current phrase, “gone back” on his original ad- 
vocacy of the Kellogg cause, and withdrawn his support of 

*inchback for Senator on the credentials which heretofore 
seemed good to him. Moreover, there is a general change of 
front on the part of the administration leaders, and as things 
now look it will not be surprising if a new election should be 
ordered. Mr. Pinchback is said to begreatly enraged over this 
state of affairs, and threatens to tell all he knows about the 
muddle in his native State. In the interests of justice it is ear- 
nestly hoped that be will fully carry out his intention and re- 
turn forthwith to his reputed former status of a deck-hand ona 
Mississippi stcamboat. 


Reinforcements supposed to be of sufficient strength 
to solve the Ashantce problem have reached the Gold Coast, 
but as Sir Garnet Wolscley did not expect to be ready to move 
untilafter January Ist, the troop-ships, wit! their loads of sol- 
dicrs, were ordered to cruise about in the vicinity until the 
men are wanted. This isa sanitary measure, for the sooner 
the troops are in the presence of the enemy after landing the 
less likely will they be to fall victims to the African fever. 
This disease, by the way, is a malarial fever, such as prevails 
on all low-lying coasts, and the authorities in the neighbor- 
hood of Cape Coast Castle are trying the effect of draining 
some of the worst localities, and enforcing cleanly habits 
ulmong the natives, with a view to ascertaining whethor it is 
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really the climate or only the prevailing mode of life that 
gives the coast its bad name. The retreat of the Ashantees 
seems to have been turned into a imost disastrous rout, and 
the next dispatches wil) probably leave the English forces 
well on their way to the interior. One of Sir Garnet’s most 
valued staff-officers, a son of Lord Elceho, after exposing him- 
sclf recklessly to all sorts of dangers, was stricken with the 
fever and sailed for England, but died on the way. The Eng 
lish garrison at Natal, too, is at war with some of the Kaflir 
tribes which gave England much trouble about Cape 
Colony a few years since. Altogether, Africa secms to be 
making something of a stirin the world just now. 


sO 


| 


We are all of one mind in regard to the propriety of 
celebrating in a fitting manner our one hundredth national | 


birthday. The details of the plan are more or less bones of 
contention, but it was long since practically admitted that 
Philadelphia, as the undisputed owner of the Old Bell and In- 
dependence Hall, bad first choice. This was the more readily 
conceded as the State and city declared themselves willing to 
pay the expenses and be humbly thankful for the profits. 
First, however, it was natural and necessary that a national 
tone should be given to the enterprise by obtaining a Con- 
gressional charter and Government commissioners. 
accomplished and offices were established in Philadelphia. 
Some three or four millions were subscribed, plans were adopt- 
ed, and fair general progress made when it became evident 
that more money must be had. This was no more than every- 
one expected who gave the matter serious thought. Nor is it 
unnatural that the Government should be the first and prob- 
ably the last resort of the commissioners. Congress has com- 
mitted itself by an overwhelming majority to the support of 
the enterprise by requesting the President to extend official 
invitation to all nations to take part in the exhibition, and, 
of course, when this is done the country will be committed to 
paying all necessary expenses, and probably something be- 
sides. Now all this appearsto be unavoidable. There is little 
doubt, we suppose, that Congress will vote the required mill- 
ions, be they six, ¢ight, or ten, and probably most of us 
would rather have it so than that the affair should fall through. 
The thing to be regretted is that private contributions could 
not be commanded to a sufficient amount, as was nominally 
the design at first. 


With a very general feeling of relief and satisfac- 
tion the public learned on Tuesday that the President's third 
choice for Chief Justice was Morrison R. Waite, of Toledo, 
Ohio. This unanimous confirmation by the Senate followed 
on Wednesday. Thus far the most damning charge which has 
been brought asrainst this gentleman that he voted for 
McClellan in 1864, and it is amusing to note the zeal with 
which some journals bave come forward with denials. Should 


his course hereafter call out partisan malice it will be easy 
for the professional romuncers to construct suitable stories 
concerning his past life, but it is at least a good sign that the 
journals which employ this grade of writers have not deemed 
it best as yet to put themat work. If a lawyer had set himself 
to make out a list of twelve men suitable for the appoint 

ment and fairly distributed over the whole country, Judge 
Waite would unquestionably have been among those selected, 
The appointment is a good one at any rate, and the possibili- 
ties of a different conclusion to this matter were so dire that 
even if the Judge bad stood in the second instead of the first 
rank of jurists most of us would have thanked Heaven that 


it was po worse. The new Chief Justice was born in Lyme, 
Connecticut, in 1816. THis father, Henry M. Waite, was a 
prominent lawyer, for many years Chief Justice of the 


State Supreme Court, and remembered as an eminently bon- 
orable and just judge. He graduated at Yale in 1837, be- 
ing a classmate of Wm. M. Evarts and Edwards Pierrepont. 
Prior to the organization of the Geneva Board of Arbitration, 
he was not very much known outside of professional circles, 


This was 


~~ 
de 


sonable prospect that a law authorizing free banking will be 
passed. It is too much to hope that any well defined steps 
toward resumption will be adopted, but free banking ia at 
least a step in the right direction. With regard to the speech- 
es made in the Senate, we may say that those of Mesars. Mor- 
rill, Schurz and Sherman have been the most thoughtful as 
yet delivered, The coming week will bring out other good 
ones, but thus far there bas been a large amount of 
sidered talk. Mr. Boutwell, who may be 


ill-con- 


upposed to repre- 
sent the Government policy if anyone Goes, expressed himself 
as rather favorable to the let-alone principle. He belicves 
apparently that if the reserves are judiciously managed, ree 


sumption will come in its own good time. If not favorable 
at once to resumption and inflation, be is not vitally opposed 
to the advocates of either theory. Mr. Schurz certainly made 
avery telling presentation of the argument against inflation. 
It is not clear to us how any man can listen to such a speech 
and fail to see that a fatal percentage of evil must of 
sity accompany any good which can come of inflation. Never- 


COCCS- 


theless senators have within the week advocated immedisvte 
resuinption with more paper; that is, resumption and infla- 
tion at once, and have said that if an attempt is made to re- 
sume, Capitalists will buy up greenbacks at a discount and 
hoard them for the gold millennium. What the purchase 


will be made with is not apparent. We quote a paragraph 
from the inagiueier ov this question of Congressional meas- 
ures: 

The first and chief lesson is, 
to be no hope of that for this session ut least, the next lesson 
freed banking. Measures for both of these ought to be 
taken together, but if we cannot have resumption let us bave 
freed banking. If congress will simply make the banking act 
open to anybody who will secure his notes by depositing 
bonds, exact a central redemption on demand, and then allow 
bunks to manage the details for themselves, these results will 
certainly and directly follow: There will be just the amount 
of currency that is wanted, whether that is more than the 
present volume or less; there will be just the requisite sup- 
ply at all times, thus securing * elasticity ;" the currency 
famine hitherto experienced at regular intervals will be easi- 
Iv and naturally doneaway ; and there will be no more panies, 
in so far as they depend upon the volume and supply of cur- 
rency. 


resi but as there 


mption; 





ems 


Is, 





New England contains several cities which are not 
pleased at the selection of Saratoga Lake as the scene of this 
year’s college regatta. Springfield, however, is the most 
deeply aggrieved, and the Springfield Republican, being fully 
equal to the task of presenting Saratoga in the worst of all 
bad lights, does not in the least hold its hand. Indeed we can- 
not but sympathize to a considerable extent with these New 
England protests, for Saratoga is beyond doubt the summer 
headquarters of New York gamblers, and it will be strange 
indeed if some young collegians with plenty of money do not 
“fight the tiger,” and otherwise make fools of themselves, 
during regatta week. We do not purpose treating here of 
the merits and demerits of the regattaas such. These will be 
copiously discussed next summer. The regatta is an existing 
fact, and, leaving the moral aspects of the question out of 
sivht, Saratoga Lake seems to be really the best available water 
for a dozen or more crews to race upon. Hotel accommoda- 
tions are ample, the lake is wide enough, large enough, and 
deep enough for the contest, the shores are high, commanding 
a full view of the entire course, and communication by rail 
with all parts of the country is direct and easy. The regatta 
will draw together an immense crowd, and the hotel-keepers 
of Saratoga, not to mention the gambling fraternity, can well 


| ford to be liberal in their offers of prizes and perquisites. 


} and because more yeople will be on hand. 


and as one of the counsel for the United States at Geneva, he | 
was naturally somewhat eclipsed by his colleagues Messrs. | 


Evarts and Cushing. He perforined his part of the work at 


Geneva faithfully, and even brilliantly, and came home to | 


find himself well advanced in professional rank. The Presi- 


dent's appointment found Mr. Waiteacting as President of the | 


Ohio Constitutional Convention, and in connection with the 
fact that the Ohio bar is, taken as a whole, one of the best in 
the country, his antecedents are highly satisfactory. 


Four years ago the famous school at Rugby, En- 
gland, was, perhaps, at the height of its prosperity. Dr. Tem 
ple, the head master, had so successfully carried out the sys- 
tem inaugurated by his predecessor, Dr. Avnold, that all 
England recognized the excellence of bis government and re- 
gretted his appointment as Bishop of Exeter. After a short 
interregnum Dr. Hayman was appointed to the vacant head 
mastership, and, after four years of misunderstandings and 
recriminations among teachers and trustees and parents, and, 
we presume, pupils, he has been formally removed by a 
of the Governing Board, baving declined to resign. Mean- 
while the school has sadly deteriorated, its diminishing num- 
ber of pupils proving the growing want of public confidences 
and dissensions among the teachers setting the worst possibl: 
example to those who remained, At length it became neces- 
sary to reduce the number of instructors, and according to 
the rules of the establishment the latest comers must be the 
first to go. Dr. Hayman’s principal troubles had, however, 
been with the seniors, and he arbitrarily notified two of them 
that they must retire. Of course these gentlemen appealed to 
the Governing Board, and the result is the dismissal of the 
doctor. Apparently the difficulty began by an attempt, set on 


vote 


We notice too that they, or their supposed representatives of 
the Saratoga Rowing Ascociation are liberal in tl ¢ir promises 
to prohibit pool-selling and the like. If the regutia could bo 
held ip the lecture-room of a theological seminary, there 
would be betting on the result, and if there is heavier betting 
at Saratoga Leke this year than there was at Springtield last 
year, it will be }heeause more colleges will be represented, 
We predict that 
the ex-congressman who presides over the gambling estab- 
lishment will 
tables, 

pockets. 


not see Se 


many collegions as he hopes at his 
Most of bis gains will be drawn fri 


mm extra-collegiate 

A year ago, more or less, the railrosu eompanics 
threatened to withdraw the posta. cars, unless some adequate 
compensation were made for the expense of 
It may be remembered that everyone was 


running them, 
startled at the 
prospect of possible delays in the mail deliveries, and so wide- 


| spread was the consternation, that a compromise was effected, 


| continued, 


and these most valuable auxiliaries (0 our postal service were 
It now that Mr. Creswell and the com- 
panies had been reserving themselves for the meeting of Con- 
the greatest vigor and ap- 
parently some extra compensation will have to be given un- 


appears 


The war is resumed with 


gress, 


less the inhabitants of New York and Chicago and other 
widely separated cities are willing to have their letters 
| some twenty hours longer in transit than is the case at 
present. The railroads began by magnanimously furnish- 


foot by a progressive Governing Board, “a knot of Warwick- | 
shire squires,” as an English journal calls them, to substitute | 


anew system for the one whose excellence had been proven 
by experience. 


To Dr. Hayman it fell to establish the new 


poliey, and he was shortly at war with the best of his subor- | 


dinates, 
charges against individuals which he was wholly unable to 
sustain, and so matters went from bad to worse until, the 
composition of the Governing Board having undergone sun 
dry changes, it became ovident that either Dr. Hayman or bis 
colleagues must be deposed. 
great school, which has trained so many of England's noblest, 
that the former course was adopted. Probably the ancient 
order of things will be restored, and Rugby once more will 
become what it was under Arnold and Temple. 


Financial questions are the most important vow be- 
fore Congress, and it is nearly certain that the issue of the 
$44,000,000 reserve will be legalized. What further measure 
will be adopted is as yet quite doubtful, but there is a rea- 


He seems to have been wanting in tact, for he made | 


It is probably fortunate for this 


ing cars, fitted up expressly for the sorting and delivery 
of mails, keeping the same in repair, and charging oaly 
the ordinary freight rates. This went on so long that it came 
to be regarded as the established order of things, as did like- 
wise the free transportation of postal agents in almost count 

numbers. The Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad, for instance, received in 1850 $38,250 for carrying two 
light mails each day at a slow rate of specd. In 1873 it carried 
at the highest rate of speed, in elaborate postal cars, ten tonsa 
a day, With 3 to 5 clerks, and received only $37,500. Of « 
this would pay freightage at regular rates, but it does not pay 





ourse 


for the wear and tear of cars and railroad stock in general. 
Mr. Creswell on the other hand, that he pays in some 
instances more than the regular freicht tariff, and that the 
roads are indirectly benefited to an extent which more than 
balances the account. To the disinterested spectator, if any 
of us can in this instance claim that admirable virtue, the 
Postmaster’s position looks untenable, and we are forced to 
conclude that the demands of the complaining roads must, in 
part at least, be conceded. In this case, of course, the annual 
deficit will be but then, you know, wo 
must have our mails carried es fast as steam can do it. The 
railroads can afford to carry the mails cheaper than they can 
afford any other transportation, for it is practically without 
the fluctuations of the ordinary carrying trade. The roads 
should be insured against loss, and they ask that the average 
rate of compensation per car per mile be made 39 cents instead 
of 164 cents. This will increase the department expenses by 
$2,000,000 according to the lowest railroad estimate, and by 
$37,000,000 according to the highest government estimate. As 
nearly as we can make out, the lesser figure is not very far 
from the truth, 


says, 


somewhat incrensed, 
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LITTLE LOCKS OF HAIR. 
By Mrs. S. M. WALSH. 


TTXHEY are garnered away in a perfumed box, 
They are hoarded as choicest treasures are ; 
Three little silken and shiny locks, 
Three little vanished babies’ hair! 


They were folded and labeled by trembling hands, 
With eyes so dim they could scarcely see; 
‘These three little packets with silken bands 
Are all of my babies left to me! 








And often, when burdened with sorrow or care, 

I come to this box where my treasures are kept, 
And lovingly look on the soft, bright hair 

With eyes that see clearer for having wept. 


For the days come back, when upon my breast 
Lay the little heads, so bright and fair, 

When the warm sweet lips to my own I prest, 
And tenderly touched the shining hair ! 


And surely, though dimly, I seem to see 
Beyond the gates of the City fair ; 

And the angels that nurture my babies three 
Touch with gentle caresses their shining hair. 








GEMINI. 
By C. A. G. 


HE great fire of pine-knots blazed and crack- 
led in the wide fireplace, sending waves of 
cheery light out through the open door, across hall and 
piazza, trying even to illumine the shadowy trees be- 
-yond, and to drown with its gladsome voice the solemn 
moan of the pines. But the eerie night-voices pre- 
vailed over the fire; and Miss Clare, pacing softly up 
and down the track of light from the chimney to the 
garden steps, shivered a little, and half wished she had 
not sent away Tab and Milly for the night, or that the 
sound of carriage-wheels might herald speedily the 
return of the family from their all-day expedition to 
-Q., the county metropolis. 

Just as she was thus reflecting there came a wailing 
-ery of many voices from the direction of the distant 
negro quarters. It was no prayer-meeting melody, no 
minor chant, such as often sounded at night from the 
cabins of the music-loving people, but a long, passion- 
ate, ghostly wail, rising and falling on the breeze, and 
- chilling the blood with its wild, inexpressible, awful 
sadness. Again and again it came, and the listener’s 
heart stood still, then bounded with uvreasonable re- 
lief at sight of a positively human and altogether 
comfortable fat figure that came up the steps and 
-courtesied a few paces off. 

* Abby! what is the matter? Come in by the fire 
-and tell me.” 

“TJ kinder tort li’le missie might want suffin, dey ’s 
gone so long, an’ leab her ’lone dis way,” said the good 
-creature, who seemed perpetually overflowing with 
protective kindness to feebler humanity. 

“J don’t mind being alone very much,” said Miss 
“Clare; ‘‘ but what are they doing at the quarters? 
Such an uncanny noise!”’ 

* Dat’s de spirit moan; spect li’le missie neber heard 
-dat sence she come hyar,” said Abby. ‘ Tony’s wife 
-done dead jest now, an’ de people ’s chantin’ her.”’ 

*“Tony’s wife? Violet? Why, she hasn’t-been ill; 
I saw her yesterday,” said the young lady, much 
shocked. 

“No, ’m; dis yer’s heart trouble. Her mammy done 
‘dead jest de same way—all sudden, ’fore folks knew 
ag 


“How sad! And there are some little children, are 
there not?” 

** Elsie an’ de li’le twin babies. Yer ’member um, I 
reckon.” 


Miss Clare did remember, as she sat by the flickering 
fire, with Abby bustling about, bringing in cups of 
hot coffee and bits of tempting jelly, to ‘‘ hearten her 
up while awaitin’ fur Mass’ Cunnel ter come,” and 
with the weird cry coming in more faintly at the open 
door. The twin babies had been one of the plantation 
*“‘lions’’ shown to the ladies on their arrival; and Miss 
Clare had privately agreed with Nita that they were 
not half so pretty as baby kittens. But then the twins 
were very young, and of indefinite, pulpy counte- 
nances, of a whity-brown tint. Now they were bounc- 
ing three-months children, absolutely alike in every 
woolly kink on their round heads, every feature, and 
every dimple that dinted their shining, bronze. faces 
and limbs. Violet’s pride in her offspring had grown 
with their growth, and only yesterday she had smiling- 
ly displayed them, and measured Clorianthy ’Lizabeth 
against Malviny Joanna to show that the red string 
upon the former’s fat wrist was all that could distin- 
guish her from her sister. 

‘““Why do you give them such long names, Violet? 
‘They are as long as the babies,” the madame had 
said. 

‘Laws, missis, yer see I didn’t give Elsie on’y jist 
-dat li’le snip ob a name, ’cause her daddy he want her 
called arter he’s old mammy, so ’pears like I had ter 
make up fur it on dese yer. Don’t missis tink dey’s 
fine?” a trifle anxiously, as she dandled a child on each 
arm 


babies. But they will grow to their names,” said the 
madame, kindly. 

Poor little twins! What would become of them 
now? That there would be good will enough among 
the hands no one could doubt; but where every cabin 
swarmed with children the care of two additional, and 
those mere infants, would not fall lightly. 

“Tn the best of events, they would miss the mother- 

ing; and Violet was an unusually tidy, gentle woman 
for one of the field people,’’ mused Miss Clare. ‘ Poor 
little twins!” 
The next evening at sunset Violet was buried. The 
family at the Pines watched the long procession 
marching two and two after the bier, and singing as 
they went, to a wild, minor melody: 


“ Oh, don’t yer hear dem angels a clappin’ dere hands, 
Fur to welcome our sister home ? 
Oh, don’t yer hear dem angels a singin’ to de harps, 
A singin’ to welcome her home? 
Den haste, O pilgrim !" 


Meantime little black Elsie, with her “snip of a 
name’ and her stout little eight-years-old figure, was 
rocking her long-named sisters in the half of a hol- 
lowed pine log, and it would seem was not at all dis- 
mayed by the question which was perplexing her 
friends, as to what should become of the twins. ‘Me 
an’ ,daddy’ll tend um,” she thought, and not only 
thought but said when “ daddy’’ came back. It is 
certain, by whatever argument or unreasoning im- 
pulse it was decided, that Tony and his child came to 
one conclusion that night. Elsie was to keep the cabin 
and care for the babies, and Tony was to work in the 
field, of course. To be sure it was housekeeping of a 
very primitive kind that was needed; “ ash-cake’’ was 
not difficult to make nor Bacon to fry; when it came 
to that Tony could help in the cooking himself, and 
the probabilities were that neither he nor Elsie would 
suffer; the burden of the plan, if there was any bur- 
den, would be likely to fall on the infants, Cloriantha 
and Malvina. : 

*“ Absurd, quite absurd!’ stormed the Coionel, flour- 
ishing his handkerchief about. ‘I told Tony so, and 
offered to pay one of the women a trifle to take charge 
of the babies awhile, but he was obstinate as—as a 
mule. ‘ My li’le gal sot on doin’ it, sah,’ he said; ‘she’s 
a right peart li’le gal, and she sot on it!’ She'll kill 
them, or herself, or all three. Just tell Abby to give 
them a bow] of milk every day, and if she likes to look 
after the child a little she may.” 

But Elsie seemed to need marvelously little look- 
ing after. Lucy, a neighbor, agreed to do her wash- 
ing occasionally, in return for which Elsie was to 
keep Jake and Chloe out of mischief and in safety 
the days that Lucy helped her husband in the field. 
With twin babies to tend it might be supposed Elsie 
had little ability to keep in bounds the rollicking 
toddlers of her neighbor; but she was a,child of expe- 
dients; she drew a mark in the sand before the cabin, 
and armed herself with a long, light switch. When 
Jake or Chloe strayed over the line she made their fat, 
bare legs tingle without leaving her place, and hast- 
ened them back within limits again. 

It was a quaint sight to see the plump little girl, 
so lately one of the crowd of irresponsible little dark- 
ies that frolicked and slept away the days in kit- 
tenlike carelessness, now busy with her matronly cares 
and putting on a womanly look quite beyond her droll 
child’s face. It was rather a pleasant sight, too; and 
as for the twins, they grew and flourished, they waxed 
fat and kicked in a way that did one good to behold. 
Everybody on the plantation, black or white, had an 
interest in them and their sister nurse, and was glad at 
any time to lend a hand for their benefit. 

Elsie’s cup brimmed over with joy when Miss Clare 
made two little pink calico aprons for the babies. 

“Tsn’t dey beautiful? Jist like little angel, shore!” 
she cried, surveying the funny little images in their 
new brilliancy. 

Ah, well, why not? Elsie’s eyes looked through love. 
Miss Clare smiled on her, and hushed Tab, who 
chuckled, 

“Hi! angel don’t be brack, you nigger!” 

But Tab was inclined to be jealous if her young lady 
shewed favor to other juveniles, and Elsie turned from 
her in sublime scorn, quite unruffled by the rudeness. 

As the twins grew stronger and began to tumble and 
creep about on the sand before the cabin, Elsie’s cares 
increased. It was manifestly impossible to run after 
two babies at once who were creeping in directly 
opposite directions, and sometimes perplexity came 
of it. For, once when Nita was riding leisurely down 
the plantation road, past the quarters, she suddenly 
felt Bayard step aside, lifting his feet very high, and 
looking down, there, quite under the horse’s legs, was 
Clorianthy Lizbeth, rolling about and crowing com- 
fortably, while Elsie was in pursuit of Malviny 
Joanna, who was spluttering and choking in the effort 
to swallow a big pinecone. After this Elsie went up 
to the house and begged of the madame two large 
crates that had originally held crockery and glass, 
dragged them home, and thereafter clapped one over 
each twin as they rolled about on the ground when- 
ever she wanted to be busy in the cabin. The babies 
looked like some queer kind of birds, each under a 
eage, and funny enough did they appear; but they 
seemed to find no discomfort in being thus captured 
and kept from harm, and tumbled and spluttered and 
oooed as merrily as ever. 


——. 


that few people of more mature, age, and lighter color, 
would have shown the love and patience and wisdom 
that blossomed in your untaught child life. She used 
to read many a lesson from your jolly little dark phiz 
and busy figure. 

If this were not a “truly story,” as the children say, 
it should end with wonderful rewards and experiences 
for little Elsie. 

But as it is not fiction it can end only in one way. 
The twins are trotting about on sturdy legs at the 
plantation now; a new “mammy” rules in the little 
cabin, and Tony, as he comes homes at night, finds his 
ash cake ready baked for him, and whistles to a bounc- 
ing baby boy that jumps and crows while Cloriantha 
and Malvina dance before him. Elsie—dear little Elsie 
—goes daily to the log school-house, standing far down 
the avenue of pines, and if she does not soon learn to 
read and write, “right smart,” it will not be because 
she lacks patience, perseverance, or quick wit. 


Che Aittle Folks. 


THE STORY OF BERTHA. 


By OLIvE THORNE. 


ERTHA was a doll, and she had some queer 
adventures in her life. 
The very first thing I knew of her she was sitting in 
a sort of swing, in the splendid window of a toy shop, 
when Nelly Wallace happened to walk by with her 
papa. Of course nobody—who was only ten years old 
—could get by that window. It was just crammed and 
stuffed with toys; dolls, houses, blocks, carts, sets of 
furniture, and—oh dear! it would take all day to tell 
the wonders that were there. 
Nelly stood and gazed at the things. Papa was very 
patient, but it wasn’t very pleasant, you know, for a 
big man, who didn’t care for toys (that they keep in 
toy shops), to stand there all day. So, at last he said :j 

“Come, Nelly, tell me what you want most in the 
window, and we'll go in and buy it.”’ 

Then Nelly was more perplexed than ever. She 
wavered between a beautiful doll’s house and this most 
gorgeous doll, who sat in a swing, as I said, and was 
dressed in the most wonderful robe of lace and silk, 
and covered with ends of ribbon and tags of Jace, and 
ruffles, and puffs and things, all in the most fashion- 
able style. 

She didn’t waver long, though; she decided on the 
doll, and they went into the shop, and the clerk took 
the beautiful creature out of the swing for Nelly to 
look at. Then it was discovered that she had real hair 
that would come down, and she could open and shut 
her eyes; and cry, and, in fact, she had all the most 
desirable doll accomplishments. 

Nelly was more delighted than ever, and scorned the 
idea of having it sent home—as papa proposed. Sothe 
clerk folded a big sheet of paper around her, leaving 
the head uncovered at Nelly’s urgent prayer. Papa 
gave the clerk some rattly paper out of his porte- 
monnaie, Nelly took the precious doll in her arms, and 
off they went. Before she got home she had received 
the name of Bertha. 

Well, for a few days the dashing lady was the envy 
of all Neily’s little friends, and the queen of the doll 
house, quite putting to shame the other dolls of bisque 
and china, so that they were degraded into servants. 
But her reign was short, for a dreadful accident hap- 
pened to her before she had iived with Nelly a week. 

She was made of wax, at least her head was, and she 
slept at night in the lower drawer of Nelly’s bureau. 
Now Nelly’s family was not the only family that lived 
in that house. Behind the plastering, between the 
walls, lived a cunning little family of mice. Soft and 
brown and lively they were, with bright black eyes, 
and sharp noses, that could smell—oh splendidly! and 
cute little ears sticking right up straight to hear every 
little sound. ; 

Since the mouse babies began to grow big and want 
lots of things to eat—like boys and girls who are grow- 
ing big—poor Mamma Mouse found it very hard to get 
enough for them. Everything about the pantry was 
locked, and the doors she had nibbled to get to the 
pantry were all stopped up, and every few days the 
poor little mouse mamma had to cut—with only her 
teeth—a new door to some room, to hunt for crumbs 
and such things. ; 

Well, she had just cut a door into Neliy’s room. be- 
hind her bureau, when Bertha had been there a few 
days. The very first night that Mamma Mouse 
came into the room. hunting, her sharp little nose 
smelled the wax on Bertha’s face. 

Now, perhaps you don’t know it, but wax is a great 
luxury in the mouse family, and this little brown 
mamma was as much delighted to find it as you are 
to find a paper of candy, or a nice smelling cake. It 
didn’t take her a minute to run up the back of that 
drawer, and take a little nip off Miss Bertha’s neck. 
Then she thought of her hungry mousies, so she ran 
back into the hole, gave a little squeak or two, and the 
whole family came running out. They all ran through 
the door, scrambled up the back of the drawer, in be- 
side poor Bertha, and all began to nibble. They didn’t 
think it was any harm, you know; they didn't know 
she was a doll. 




















. Very fine, only they seemed long for such little h 


Braye little black Elsie! Miss Clare used-to think 


Well, they all had enough to eat that night, but how, 
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do you think Nelly felt when she opened the drawer in 
the morning before she was dressed—as she always did? 
There was poor Bertha, her pretty pink nose nibbled 
off, her forehead and eyebrows a dreadful wreck, and 
her chin—well, her chin looked as though she had 
the measles the worst way. . 

Poor Nelly! I won’t tell you how badly she felt; 
but in the afternoon she took the unfortunate dolly, 
and went over to Robbie’s. 

| “Why, Nelly!” said Robbie’s mamma; “ what ails 
your dolly?” 

“A nasty mouse nibbled it,’’ said Nelly, with trem- 
bling lip; “ but papa is going to get me a new one, and 
hhe’s mended up the hole. I brought this over for the 
baby if she’d like it; maybe she won’t care.” 

“Oh, she’ll be delighted,” said mamma, “and she 
won’t mind the nibbling.” 

Nelly went over to where baby sat on the floor 
playing with her rattle and her knit doll. 

_ She held up Bertha. 

i{ ** Baby, want this dolly ?”’ she said. 

' Goo! goo!” cried baby, reaching out her two fat 
hands. Nelly held it nearer. Baby stuck out one 
dumpy little pink finger and put it right into Bertha’s 
big bright eye. There was a thump and a fall, and Nelly 
hastily turned it around. 

{ Alas! the beautiful eyes were gone! dropped down 
inside of her head, and two holes were left in the face, 
making her look more horrible than ever. 

“Oh, Mrs. Rievor!’’ cried Nelly, bursting into violent 
tears, “‘she's put out her eyes! Oh! oh!’’ and she 
threw the unhappy baby on Mrs. Rievor’s lap, and ran 
home. 

{ Mamma took it up, and it was a droll looking damsel 
enough, but she couldn’t help laughing at it, it was so 
comical with its nibbled face and its eyes rattling 
around in its head. : 

Baby didn’t care. She liked it just as well, and stuck 
her little finger into the eye holes as much as she liked. 
She had it a long time, till Miss Bertha got very dirty 
—as to the dress—lost one arm and one leg, and besides, 
was taken with a dreadful limpness about the waist, 
and shed sawdust wherever she went. Then Mamma 
thought she couldn’t have her around. So she got 
Baby a smaller doll, stuffed with hair, and handed 
Miss Bertha over to Robbie to carry out in the 
yard. 

She flourished there for awhile, riding Robbie’s kitty 
horse, and sitting up in his wagon, and. taking tea off 
his dishes, but generally lying flat on her face in the 
dirt, in a shockingly unladylike way. 

One day, Philip—who was Robbie’s cousin, and had 
come to see him—was racking his brain to think of 
gome new thing to do, when his eyes fell on Bertha. 

“Robbie,” said he suddenly, ‘‘let’s burn up that old 
doil!’’ 

“Well,” said Robbie, who was always ready to do 
anything Philip proposed, “how can we burn up 
Berfa?”’ 

“ We'll tie her toa stick—I can drive one in—and 
make a fire round her.”’ 

*“T can make a fire,’’ said Robbie eagerly, “ ’cause I 
saw Charley.” 

Philip found a piece of a lath and stuck it up in the 
soft ground, while Robbie brought the doll and held it 
up. Then Philip found a piece of string, and managed 
to tie her up. : 

She was a dreadfully draggled wreck of a doll, and I 
think she must have been glad to be burnt up and out 
of the way. The boys got some old newspapers to start 
it with, then two or three handsful of kindling from 
the wood-shed, and made a pile that came up to her 
waist. 

. Then Robbie went quietly up-stairs to his mamma’s 
room and brought down some matches, and in two 
minutes more the flames began to creep up towards 
the unfortunate doll. 

“Plaze, mum,” said Bridget, putting her head into 
the sitting-room door, “them b’ys is up to mischief 
agin. They’ve got the yard afire this time.” 

Mamma sprang up ‘and ran to the back door. She 

. saw the fire. 

, Why, boys, what are you doing?” she exclaimed. 

{ “Oh, noffin; jes burnin’ up Berfa,” said Robbie. 

“She’s a horrid old thing,” said Philip, “and we 
don’t want her sprawling around our yard.” 

* But you’re too little to make fires, and I’m afraid 
you’ll set the house afire.”’ 

“Oh, ho! we can’t,” said Philip, disdainfully ; ‘‘ don’t 
you see it’s too far off?” . 

“Well, I’ll stay and watch you,” said mamma, sitting 
down on the back steps; ‘but you mustn’t make 
another fire without asking me. You won’t, will you?” 

“No ’m,” said Philip, rather reluctantly. 

“T’ll let you build fires sometimes, when I’m here to 
watch it, but you must never do it alone.” 

“Well,” said Philip, somewhat mollified by the 
promise of being allowed to build one sometime, “ we 
won't.” 

“Don’t Berfa look funny?’ cried Robbie, dancing 
around. 

Sure enough, the wax that was left on her face had 
melted and run down, fire had singed her hair and 
was running up it, and she did look funny enough. 
But it was only for a minute or two; very soon Miss 
Bertha was only a pile of ashes. 

Nelly,” said Robbie, the next time she came over, 
“* we’ve burnt up Berfa.” 

“Well, I’m glad of it,” said Nelly, “for she did look 

80 horrid I couldn’t bear to see her.” _ 


& 





AN HOUR WITH PROFESSOR 
CRUCIBLE. 


By Joun N. DICKIE. 


H™. would our boys and girls relish an in- 
troduction to Prof. Crucible? Of course, you 
do not know who or what he is yet; but that shouldn’t 
make any difference. Having the bump of curiosity 
pretty fully developed, you certainly must stand ready 
to grasp at anything possessing the charm of novelty. 
So here goes: 

“Professor Crucible, allow us to make you acquaint- 
ed with the lads and lasses of the Christian Union. 
They are not perfect, by any means—no, indeed. 
Oftentimes they struggle for the warmest seat by the 
fire in the winter, and lay violent hands on the biggest 
slice of watermelon in the summer. In spite of this, 
however, they have kind hearts, greet you with bright 
faces, and, although a little afraid of hard study, are 
willing to learn of you, providing you can spare the 
time from your arduous labors.” 

“Tt will afford me extreme pleasure, dear sir,” re- 
replies the Professor, with a profound bow, “to do my 
little toward entertaining so large and distinguished 
an audience. Chemistry has been styled a dry theme. 
So it is—in a drug store; but, examined in a general 
way, considered as it should be, it may interest even 
the smallest child. Allow me, kind sir, to return 
thanks for the honor thus conferred upon me.” 

There! It’s all over with at last, thank fortune! 
Introductions are generally so stiff and formal, and 
the present one was not an exception. But the ice is 
now fairly broken, and we feel friend Crucible is quite 
well acquainted with you already. I tell you, he’s a 
real jolly old fellow, if he does know a good deal. 
Why, I stepped in on him the other evening, and there 
he was, with an old calico apron tied over his eyes, 
playing blindman’s-buff with his grandchildren, and 
laughing—bless you, dear hearts, you couldn’t hear 
anything else, save when he fell over the rocking- 
chair, and then he laughed louder than ever. Oh! I 
tell you, he’s one of the jolliest old chaps ever you saw, 
and the very last man you would set down as the best 
practical chemist in this section. But we have talked 
long enough, and consequently yield him the floor— 
regretfully, however, from the fact that it is ever our 
chief delight to do all the talking ourself. 

(Professor Crucible now rises, with some embarrass- 
ment, and proceeds as follows :) 

Well, young friends, you have taken me rather sud- 
den this time—that’s a fact. Had I expected a call of 
this kind, I should have prepared myself; but, suffer- 
ing, as I now do, from a general attack all around, my 
little talk this week will be 

ALL GAS. 
Yes, [am going to give you a little direct information 
with reference to a gas which plays a very important 
part in this world of ours, comprising, in fact, a large 
portion of it. This gas is called oxygen. 

And now, “eyes front.”” You observe these three 
glass vessels on the table by my side? Look sharp, and 
tell me if your bright eyes can see anything inside of 
them. Don’t believe there’s anything but air, eh? 
There you are mistaken. They are full to the brim 
with oxygen gas—proof of which I will give you 
directly. You see this bit of wood. I hold it in the 
flame of the candle, and after it gets well ablaze I 
blow it out. A fading spark or two on one corner is 
yet to be seen. As quickly as possible I introduce the 
wood, affixed to a wire, into one of these receivers. 
Wasn’t that a brilliant flash? No sooner did it touch 
the gas than it burst into a flame far more brilliant 
than the one it got from the candle. Let us introduce 
this bit of lighted charcoal. What do you thiuk of that, 
anyway? The piece of wood couldn’t raise such a 
blaze, even should it burn itself up in the endeavor. 
Phosphorus follows. No wonder you hide your eyes. 
There is no human eye strong enough to look steadily 
at that burning phosphorus, without injury. As well 
might you strive to stare the sun out of countenance. 

But here we have an experiment more wonderful 
still. You see this coil I hold in my hand? It is a 
watch spring. You will notice the end of it appears a 


little clumsy. That is a little bil of punk I’ve. 


affixed there, that the end of the coil may keep aflame 
until I get it inthe gas. Inow light it and let itdown 
into the receiver, corking the top tightly, through 
which the end of the coil protrudes. Now, young 
friends, you have a chance to see steel burn, and mag- 
nificently, too. Ha, ha. The light is pretty hard on 
our eyes, but we can see that the gas is making short 
work of that watch-spring. See that globule of the 
meited metal! It falls on the surface of the water, in 
the bottom of the receiver, and is thrown up by the 
steam it generates. Oh! I tell you oxygen doesn’t fool 
around much when it has anything to eat up, pro- 
viding it brings a spark of fire along with it! 

These experiments have probably convinced you by 


‘this time, that oxygen, which comprises one-fifth of 


the air we breathe, is a great supporter of cumbustion. 
But my charcoal burning, in the first receiver, has 
changed matters therein considerably. See, I hold a 
long wire in my hand, to which a lighted candle is 
affixed. I plunge it into the vessel. You will perceive 
the flame is instantly extinguished. Strange, isn’t it? 
When we began these experiments, that very candle 
would have relighted if blown out and plunged quickly 
into the very receiver in which it now goes out, and 
whon burning brightly, too. This brings us to an im- 





portant point in our lecture, and I hope my youthful 
audience will keep as quiet as possible, and avoid 
pinching each other for a brief season, that I may not 
get tangled up in what I am going to say. 

What was this vessel filled with when I began my ex- 
periments? Oxygen gas, did yousay? Correct. But 
by combination, or the burning of the charcoal, in this 
gas, a great and important change occurred. The 
oxygen gradually disappeared, and uniting with the 
carbon, of which the charcoal is almost wholly com- 
posed, formed carbonic acid gas, being composed of 
two parts of oxygen to one of carbon. It is neither 
one or the other in this combustion, however. It will 
not support combustion, as the illustration with the 
candle proved conclusively, and to inhale it for any 
length of time is certain death. Here is a mouse. 
He’s a jolly little fellow, and doesn’t relish being 
held up by the tail one bit; but as he was caught 
last night in my pantry, I do not sympathize with 
him very strongly. Now I take out this cork and 
diop him into this vessel, which has as yet been un- 
disturbed, and is full of pure oxygen. He seems 
rather to like it than otherwise, doesn’t he? Did 
you ever see & mouse come so near dancing a horn- 
pipe before? Why, he acts for all the world like 
our boys and girls on a frosty morning, when they first 
jump out of bed. The reason is evident. As oxygen 
is the life-giving principle of air, he is now inhaling an 
extra quantity of it; hence his unusual life and vigor. 
But it is high time he was out of there. So I slily grasp 
him by the tail again—gracious! he got me by the 
finger instead. How the little fellows can bite when 
they’ve a mind, can’t they? But I’ve got him at last, 
and hold him suspended over this vessel which is filled 
—not with oxygen, but, with carbonic acid gas. Down 
he goes. Hilloa! what’s the matter? Don’t crowd up 
so, children. Stand back, that you all, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, may have a chance. Yes, 
Mr. Mouse wont nibble any more cheese. He is dying. 
So you, at last, have positive proof that this gas is a 
foe to life. It is the same deadly gas you find in wells, 
sometimes, and the same you breathe from your lungs 
at every expiration. Ifa half dozen of you were con- 
fined in a small and perfectly tight apartment, your 
little lungs would do to the atmosphere precisely what 
the charcoal did to the contents of this jar. You wouid 
breathe up all the oxygen and give out carbonic acid 
gas instead, and ina short time you would fare just as 
this mouse—smother to death. So you can now see 
how necessary it is to health to have plenty of pure 
air. 

And now, alas! it is my painful duty to ask you, one 
and all, to get ready to swallow a little medicine. No 
more experiments are to be made this week, but I will 
give you, instead, a little something to take. It will 
be a small dose, however, and will not leave a bad taste 
in your mouth, even if it does go down a little hard. 
It is necessary that you should take it, and remember 
it, too. 

Oxygen was discovered in the year 1774, by Dr. 
Priestly. Although a gas, in combination it constitutes 
from forty to fifty per cent. of the whole globe, and 
is an important ingredient of all animal and vegetable 
compounds. It is a very little heavier than air, and 
enters into combination with all the elements save 
fluorine. Water itself is almost wholly composed of 
oxygen. 

There! the medicine has been given, and you've 
swallowed it without a grimace. Don’t think about 
it any more now. Away with you! On with your 


skates, out with your sleds, and forget all I have said 


to you in the full enjoyment of the hour, Sleep 
soundly, and to-morrow morning see if you can re- 
member what has been told you. 








Pujsles. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
Fifty-two letters. 


18, 26, 8, 51, 41, is a river in Europe, but add 46, 4, and it isa 
city in the United States. 

29, 19, 31, 11, is a tree, but place before it 1, 50, and add to it 44, 
and it is a Mexican city. 

88, 47, 23, 45, is a bird, but add 39, 25, 12, and it is a city in Great 
Britain. 

7, 30, 10, 35, is a girl’s name, but add 27 and reverse It, and it 
is a Prussian city. 

21, 32, 17, is an animal, but place 43, 28 before it, and it is a 
city in Asia. 

36, 15, 23, 42, is what most people like to do, but add 3, 12, 31, 
and it is an island of Oceanica. 

2A, 20, 6, 52, is an African cape. 

13, 21, 28, 2, is a South American cape. 

28, 6, 16, 34, is a flower, but add 37, and it is a sea.” 

49, 26, 35,9, is an African city, but add 5, 40, and it is an Af- 
rican river. 

82, 44, 22, is a tree, but place 14, 35, 48 before it, and it is a river 
in the United States. 

The whole is an American author, his birthplace, and one of 
his books. M. D. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 7. 
Enigma.— A full purse never lacks friends.” 
Diamond Puzzle 
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A Sad Occwrrence.—Mr. Dashwood, being at the point of death 
sent for his friends and relatives, they sent for Dr. Young, who in- 
closed a few lines to Dr. More, and implored his aid; but before he 
arrived the invalid died, and the undertaker was sent for. 

A Orossword.—Chair, , 
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“IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In 1871 I invented and secured letters- 
patent for an 


IMPROVEMENT 


IN 


WASH BOILERS; 


:@ simple arrangement by which steam 
was applied to the washing of clothing. 
I have heretofore sold this under the 
name of 


STEAM WASHER, 


OR 
WOMAN’S FRIEND, 


‘ for such it isin fact. I have advertised 
it in nearly every religious newspaper in 
the United States and Canada—also in the 
leading secular papers, using double- 

. column advertisements. Extracts from 
letters received from my customers, also 
from the press, in another column, will 
indicate how it has been received by the 
people and press throughout the country. 


300,000 


‘ have been sold aiready. It is sufficient 
for my purpose to say that I am satisfied 
that nothing heretofore advertised ever 
rendered so general satisfaction. Yet 
THIS, my first invention, was not quite 
perfect. And for the last two years I 

‘ have applied myself to the study of con- 
structing and perfecting a 


New Steam Washer, 


‘ and as the result of my efforts, I feel ev- 
ery assurance that I have been entirely 
successful, My 


New Steam Washer, 


patented in 1873, is absolutely faultless; 
s0 much so that I never knew a single 
person, who has seen it work, fail to be 

- delighted with it. It has rendered, thus 
far, 


PERFECT AND UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION, 


and such must be the result, for it works 
like a WoNDER—never failing to do all 
claimed for it. 
In conclusion, let me say, that should 
any one say that he has seen a STEAM 
WASHER, ask him if he has seen the new 


STEAM WASHER 


- of 1873, now being advertised so exten- 
sively in whole page advertisements. If 
he answers in the negative, request him 
to suspend judgment until a sample can 
be procured and fully tested. IT willsend 

* one as 


A SAMPLE 


FOR 


B5.00 


- «just half the retail price—and I fully 
warrant it. After a person buys a sam- 
ple, he can get them of me at cost. 


$690.00 profit 
-CAN BE MADE ON A SINGLE 
DOZEN ; 


>and I have known Agents to take orders 
“for 


A. Dozen in 
AN HOUR. 


©tkere is no way to make money faster. 
Sé@nd for a sample, and secure your ter- 
@iery. Make money while you can. 





TILTON’S PAGE—THE LARGEST ADVERTISEMENT IN THE WORLD. 
THE WOMAN’S FRIEND 
AND 
STEAM WASHER 


Will do the Washing of the Family while you are Eating 
Breakfast, and Doing up Dishes. 








STEAM has long been known as the most powerful agent in removing dirt, 
grease, and stains from olothing, and bleaching them white. Paper makers have for 
many years used steam in cleaning and bleaching their rags, and they succeed in 
making, by its agency, the filthiest pickings’ from the gutter perfectly pure and 
white. Until the invention of the STEAM WASHER, or WOMAN’S FRIEND, 
although often attempted, no method had been discovered of applying steam di- 
rectly to the clothing, which could be used in a portable manner for domestic pur- 
poses. The WOMAN’S FRIEND washes without labor. It will do the washing of 
an ordinary family in thirty minutes to an hour. : 

It is truly a Labor and Clothes-Saving Invention. 
—__>—_ 


READ THE FOLLOWING CIRCULARS: 


I respectfully ask you to read this circular carefully, and candidly consider what 
I now propose to yo:} as a matter of business. Before making known to you any 
confidential terms, permit me to state that the matter of washing clothes is one of 
no small consideration: it is something which concerns every family and every in- 
dividual. Itis but recently that HAND WASHING was in cominon use. Latterly, 
however, the inventive genius of the country has been directed to the invention 
and construction of the various devices of machinery by which much of the labor, 
drudgery, loss of time and wear of material might be obviated. Ponderous as well 
as intricate WASHING MACHINES have bcen constructed—many of which are 
decided improvements over the old method of washing—and these Machines have 
been very salable withal. People will continue to have Washing Machines; but let 
me ask you, if the STEAM WASHER can be constructed for a few dollars (much 
less than any ordinary Washing Machine),-and enable all to WASH BY STEAM with- 
out labor, loss of time, without wearing of clothes, etc., is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that it will supercede, in a great measure, al! Washing Machines now in 
common use? The sale of this washer is unparalleled, and must be so. There is 
nothing like it in use. It is new, and every family needs it and will have it. I wish 
to secure a few good men to sell rights for me, and in order to secure as many as [ 
need immediately, I offer extra inducements. My price for territory is $9 per 
1,000 inhabitants; but if you will buy a single county, and agree to sell rights for me, 
I will allow you to deduct 66 2-3 per cent. as your commission; consequently your 
county would cost you but $75 instead of $225,-should it contain but 25,000 inhabi- 
tants; more or less in the same proportion. And to those buying rights, I will sell 
Washers at nearly cost, and to those not buying rights, I will furnish Washers at 
$60 per dozen; and, bear in mind, I will sell to no one except a single dozen until he 
first buys the right toa county. Any tinner can make the Washers as well as they 
can be made here, and save the cost of transportation. Remember that by pur- 
chasing the right of a single county, you shall have the privilege of selling any 
county or State for me, and upon application I will forward the deed to you by ex- 
press for any territory which you have sold for me; providing that the same terri- 
tory is not already disposed of when I receive your order. I will make all the 
deeds, so that there can be no mistakes. The amount you have to pay me is simply 
$3 per 1,000 inhabitants, in any county or State. I shall make these very liberal 
offers for a short time only, after which I shall sell at my regular price, $9 per 1,000. 

Many of my patrons have requested me to suggest to them the best method of 
selling the WoMAN'S FRIEND, in order to make the most money in the shortest time 
practicable. In reply I would say that there are many methods which might be 
suggested, all of which I will suggest. In the first place, send for a sample and 
carefully test it; you will learn by a single trial how to wash with it most success- 
fully. All you have to do now is to exhibit to others. 
arrangements to wash at a certain place, at an appointed hour; manage to have as 
many present as possible. You will be astonished at the intense excitement it will 
produce after the water and steam have rushed through the tubes and foamed over 
the clothing, rushing back through the clothing to the lower bottom, to be suddenly 
returned again in the same manner—say for thirty minutes—you take out the 
clothing, rinse and wring out, and find the clothing perfecty clean. You will find 
all perfectly delighted with it. 

You can take orders from nine in ten present, to be filled afterwards, at $10 each. 
A single trial in this manner will satisfy you that the WOMAN’S FRIEND is a 
success, and will sell. Still another way which is sure to succeed nine times in 
ten. After you have secured a sample and know just what it will do, you can ap- 
proach almost any one who has any inclination at all to engage in any business ef 
this kind, and readily stipulate with him to take a Washer, or even buy a couuty, 
if it will perform all claimed for it. You will succeed ninety-nine times in a hundred 
to make the Washer perform to his satisfaction. You should in that case lose no 
time in ordering a new deed for your county, to be sent by express, C. O. D., if not 
convenient to advance the money. You should, meanwhile, continue to take orders, 
and by the time your deed would come to hand, you might have a gross sold. You 
should, likewise, arrange with a responsible tinner to make the Washer. The price 
will vary, according to style and finish. I have known some agents to sellas many 
as twenty Washers in aday. After you have introduced it more or less in your 
county, you can take another county, and rest assured that wherever you can get a 
single Washer in the neighborhood it will sell many more.. Consequently, after you 
have sold a few hundred in a county, you can sell the right of your county for 
much more than at the start. You can calculate what your gains would be by 
buying a single county; but this is not a tenth part of what you ought to make, for 
while you are traveling you will meet with many men who want to make money, to 
whom you can sell rights. There is no business you can engage in which offers 
such splendid inducements. Besides, it isa safe business, no loss, and pleasant, be- 
cause it renders perfect satisfaction. I cannot see how I can propose better terms. 
Should I allow my patrons to make their own terms, I scarcely believe they could 
make better terms for themselves, and make more money. 

On the receipt of FIVE DOLLARS, I will ship you a complete Washer, as a sam- 
ple, together with a Certificate of Agency, with full instructions how to conduct 
the business. And upon the receipt of the Washer you may have time to test it, 
and if you find it not as represented, I will refund your money. The Washers re- 
tail at $10. After I send you a sample I will hold your county a reasonable time 
for you to decide whether you wish to purchase or not. I will furnish blank deeds, 


also blanks for taking orders, together with a copy of the Chromo, and will do all I 


can to enable you to succeed in the business. Let me hear from you soon, or your 
choice of territory may be taken by some one else. 


_ Address, J. C. TILTON, 


10% Saath Street, PITTSBURGH, Pa. _ 


I will suggest that you make |, 





Please read this “CARD” 
carefully. : If you:do not wish 
to become interested yourself, 
have you not some friend — 
-— refer me to, who would 
likely be benefited by my pro- 


posals ? 


READER: 


Please calculate the cost of 
my two-page advertisement in 
this paper. It consists of 1,480 
lines. At regular rates amounts 
to $1,750.00 each insertion, I 
repeat this “ Card” because my 
first insertion (Oct. 8th) has 


paid me 500 per cent. 


During the last eighteen 
months I have inserted my ad- 
vertisement, occupying one to 
two pages, in hundreds of first- 
class papers, all of which pays 
well for the outlay; but the 
Curistian Union (“the larg- 
est circulation of any religious 
paper in the world,”) pays me 
better than any. I mention 
this fact for all can see how 
extensively I advertise my in- 
vention, and taking into con- 


sideration the fact that I sell 


lit entirely on its merits, all 


must concede that it sells well, 


for no article will sell well 


enough to pay for so expensive 


advertising without real merit. 
If I can get a sample intro- 
duced into a neighborhood, it 
often sells an hundred more. 
Such a splendid chance to 
make money selling this inven- 


tion may hever occur again. 





Jam, 28, 1874.. 
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A FINE 
CHROMO, 
16 BY 20 INCHES, 


Given Each Purchaser 


OF A 


STEAM WASHER. 


THIS CHROMO IS ENTITLED 


“THE OLD AND THE NEW ;” 


OR 
Behind Time and Ahead of Time. 


A Spirited Picture, Showing, 


frrst—Wife washing the old way— 
husband returning at 3 e’clock P.M., din- 
ner not ready—“‘ BEHIND TimeE.”’ Not a 
pleasant scene. 


’ Seconp—A Scotch scene, where two 
Scotch girls, dressed in plaid, are tramp- 
ling the clothes in a tub, in their favorite 
way. This is an improvement on the 
“old way,” as it does not wear the clothes 
near so much. 


Turrp—Shows the Steam Washer, the 
real Woman’s Friend, in operation. Wife 
sits knitting in the rocking-chair, with 
pleasant children all around her, delight- 
ed to see the Steam Washer flow eight 
jets of foaming water. Just at this mo- 
ment husband returns, and is. astonished 
as well as delighted. The washing is 
done—dinner is ready at 11:0’clock a.mM.— 
“AHEAD OF TIME.” 


. 


A 
SUPERB PRODUCTION! 
And will doubtless be much sought after. 
IS EQUAL TO ANY 


OF THE 


TILTON’S PAGE—THE LARGEST ADVERTISEMENT IN THE WORLD. | 





boiling always. 


Sr. MARy’s, Auglaize Co., Ohio. 

Dear Sir: Having used your Steam 
Washer for over four months, we are pre- 
pared to recommend it to the public as 
by far the cheapest and easiest method 
of washing that we have ever met with. 
We have tested it thoroughly, washing 
very dirty clothing in it, and know it 
will do all that you claim for it. We 
have never had to rub a single article on 
the washboard that has been washed in 
the Steam Washer since we have had it; 
hence there is a great expense saved in 
the wearing of the clothing. We could 
not do without it. 

Rev. J. JAcKSON and WIFE. 
ComFrortT, Kendall Co., Texas, t 
Feb. 10, 1873. 

J.C, Trur0n, Esq.—Dear Sir: The sam- 
ple Washer which I ordered arrived in 
due time. All who have seen it in opera- 
tion are well pleased with it. It will do 
all that you claim forit. You will please 
send, C. O. D., deeds for the additional 
counties as ordered, and oblige, very re- 
spectfully, Jos. B. HADDEN. 

February 12, 1873. 

Mr. J..C. Trrton—Dear Sir: The Wash- 
ers: came duly to hand; accept my 
thanks for your promptitude. Iam glad 
to acknowledge it all you recommend. 
Several have come to see it used; all ac- 
knowledge it a perfect success. I write 
to order a deed to Sampson Co., N. C. 
Please send C. 0. D. Direct to 

Exper B. Jackson, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
HENDERSON, Ky. 

Dear Sir: The Washer came duly to 
hand. Accept my thanks for your 
promptitude. I am glad to acknowledge 
it all you recommend. I have spoken of 
it to numbers, who desire me to order 
one for them. Several have come to see 
it tried. All acknowledge it a perfect 
success. I write to order a deed to Hen- 





{DIRECTIONS AND TESTIMONIALS, 


1. Soak the clothes over night in warm suds—in the usual manner. 

2. Putin the bottom of the WASHER a quarter bar of good soap, or enough to 
make good suds, sliced up thin; then fasten down the false bottom—see that the 
center valve is in the proper position; put in water enough to cover the cap over 
the valve, say about an inch; lay the clothes down smoothly, with the soiled parts 
well soaped, in the Washer—not rolled up, but spread out, so the water can circu- 
late freely—and carefully pack the clothes down; see that. the fire is sufficiently 
hot to generate the steam; when the water boils, it will begin to flow up the tubes 
on the outside, at the ends of the Washer, and through the holes into the Washer 
again. After asteady circulation has been gomg‘on in this manner for about thirty 
or forty minutes, the washing will be completed. Rinse well and wring same as io 
usual way. Colored clothes must not be mixed with white. Use soft water for 
If hard, use soda, lye, or make it soft in any other way. 

If it desired to bleach with the Washer, this may be done by adding a table. 
spoonful of borax of commerce to a Washer full of clothing. : 


derson Co., Ky. I would send the money 
now, but fear some one else has the right 
by this time. (Send C. O. D.) 

Rev. B. T. TAYLOR.” 


SHAMOEIN, Northumberland Co., } 
a., May 21, 1 

Mr. J. C. Trrton—Sir : I received the 
Steam Washer the 10th inst. Thanks to 
you for your promptness. My wife has 
tried it, and it gives full satisfaction. I 
make haste to order a deed for my coun- 
ty. Northumberland is my first choice; 
next, Montour; third, Columbia. Isend 
$10, and balance C. O. D. in thirty days. 
Please send me a list of any other adjoin- 
ing counties not sold. 

Respectfully yours, 
MooRE FURMAN, 


—_—_— 


FrRrEeNcH Camp, Choctaw, aiid 
May 14, 1873. 


Mr. J. C. Truton—Dear Sir: Please 
find one hundred and twenty (#120) dol- 
lars, P. O. money-orders, $90 of which 
take in payment for twenty-four Steam 
Washers, 12 copper bottoms. For the re- 
mainder, send me the deed to Choctaw 
and Winston counties. Balance C, O. D. 
Order express agent to hold deed thirty 
days. I live out in the country, thirty- 
four miles from any express office. 

S. W. ASTON. 
WALTON, Ky., May 14, 1873. 

J. C. Truton, Esq.—Dear Sir: I send 
you this day, per Adams Express, money 
to pay for one dozen Steam Washers— 
$54 for Washers and $10 to pay part on 
the deed to Boone and Gallatin counties. 
IT expect to order largely from you, and 
also expect to sell many county rights. 
The Washers are taking well here. I did 
not get to do much after receiving the 
sample until this week, but I am pushing 
ahead now, and I think I will meet with 
good success. Hurrah for the Steam 
Washer! You will hear from me again 
shortly. J. W. CONNER. 


A Few Extracts from the Press, 


Read the editorial published in the Pitts- 
burgh Advance, of August 23d. (Write the~ 
editor for a copy.) 

We would not knowingly lend ourselves to 
practice on our readers a deception : but'after 
having thoroughly tested Timron’s STeam 
WASHER, the wife says, ‘Too much cannot be 
said-in its praise. It not only requires a less 


quantity of soap than the old method, but it is 
a wonderful saving of hard, slavish labor over 
the wash-tub—the sees when coming out of 
the boiler, with only alittle rinsing, ta 
ly washed and fit to hang on the line.” e 

rther says, “‘ I would not dispose of mine for ° 
five times its cost, if I could not procure an- 
other; or knowing its merits as I do, were: 
there no other way, I would deprive myself of 
some article of apparel, or the family of some 
necessary, to procure one.”’ 

These statements are made after repeated. 
trials of one of these Washers, and their truth- 
fulness may be relied on. 

—— ore on which the STEAM WASHER 
is m up will commend itself, as soon as: 
understood, to every think mind. It is so 
very simple that the wonder is that it has not 
been discovered before. We rejoice for the 
relief which this invention will afford those 
who have to perform that essential part of: 
domestic labor—washing. 


300,000 SOLD. 


This does not probably represent one-fifth of 
the real number of Tilton’s Washing Machines 
that have been solid. The press everywhere 
give testimony that Mr. Tilton’s Woman’s 
Friend is the best made or yet invented. Said 
a neighbor the other day, “There is no doubt 
about it; Tilton’s machine takes away the 
drudgery of washing, and makes clean work 
of the clothes. I pity the family that is with- 
out it.’’ There are over seven millions of fam- 
ilies in the United States to be supplied with 
this great blessing—over seven million that 
need and want this machine. Mr. Tilton makes - 
offers to those who are in carnest,who are not 
lazy, and who are willing to take hold with 
him, and who have a small eapital, to aid him : 
in supplying these seven million famities with 
his Woman’s Friend. His offers are simple and | 
plain, and vey liberal, and without risk. Our 
cities, our villages, our county headquarters, 
are full of men who need work. To all these 
Mr. Tilton offers plenty of work and good pay, 
and we earnestly urge all to write or go to Mr. 
Tilton, find out his terms, and begin business 
atonce. See his big advertisement in another 
gence. Mr. Tilton is honest and reliable, and 
e statements in his advertisement can be re- 
lied on.—Christian Standard, Cincinnati, Obio. 











To the Inventive Genius 


Of this age is due the progress of our 
present high state of civilization, as mueh as 
to all other forces combined. All industrial 
pursuits were prosecuted in a primitive form 
and manner. Muscles were the reliance for - 
mechanical labors pursued, and a man’s or 
woman’s value was based upon the strength 
of these. Brain force has changed all this, in 
the multiplication of substitutes for muscle 


force ; and such is the extent of ingenuity in - 
this department, that it is now estimated that: 
more work can now be ——— by onée 
tenth of the population of the earth tn one 
year, than could have been done by the whole: 
world in the same time two hund years ago, 
Every class of industry has felt the influence 
of genius. Agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce have been stimulated into wonder- 
ful —— by it. Nor has the household been 
overlooked, nor the labors of women neglect- 
ed. The sewing-machine is an example of 
what ingenuity has done for woman. It has 
multiplied her power a hundred-fold with the - 
needle. The bom ony Sed wearing eppars and 
other textile fabrics by mechanism has been a» 
problem that has employed the skill of the 
country, and without success, until J. C. 
Tilton, of Pittsburgh, struck a principle of 
manipulation that is destined to supersede a’ 
other machines, and do away with all wash- 
boards. Howe has made his name immortal 
through the needle, and Tilton, in like man- 
ner, will perpetuate his through an instrument 
no less important. Tilton’s machine is simple, . 
and may be managed by a child twelve years 
old. Mr. Tilton’s advertisement is but a 
modest exhibition of the operation and ra- 
idity of this unique instrument for the 
amily. It is one of those productions that 
carries itself into every family by its own 
merits, which captivate and elicit the admira- 





I can publish hundreds of letters from parties who have used the STEAM WASHER, 
and speak in its praise. I have thus far declined doing so.’ I know full well howCertift- 
cates are looked upon. I have sold the Steam Washer upon its own merits, Thousands 
have used it, and it has given universal satisfaction throughout the country. I ask none 
| to rely on what Isay, or the commentaries of others, but let the Washer stand on its 
merits. I would not ask or advise any one to engage in the business of selling Washers 
or rights, unless he has thoroughly tested its work ; and to enable all to do so, I senda 
sample Washer, upen the receipt of $5 00 (half the retail price), and guarantee that if 


found not as represented, I will refund the money. So there is little risk to begin 
with. ° 


tion of every person who examines it. Mr. J. } 
C. Tilton is a perfectly reliable man, and will: 
do just what he promises in his advertisement. | 
—Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio. ‘ 


CHROMOS 
Selling at $3.00. 


Business and Money. 


It is one of the charms of a business to enjoy |} 
the exclusive control of an industrial pursuit. 
that is a necessity to the people. The skill that 
will enable a person to perform in ONE HOUR: 
what otherwise takes FIVE HOURS to perform, . 
develops an invention that makes its use a 
necessity. Such ingenuity, embodied in mech-- 
anism, the United States Government has de-. 
clared to be property; and, in the form of a 
patent, has invested it with all the immunities: 
and franchises of property becomes a 
reality; and its exclusive control transferred‘ 
by di of record, like real estate. 

Thus parties may buy territory, and within: 
the purchased grounds exercise jurisdiction: 
over the thing so bought without any fear of 
competition. This class of business all men: 
covet. J. C. Tilton, of Pittsburgh, is one of: 
the favored few who kas the ownership of the: 
whole United States in a machine, simple,. 

cheap, and necessary. Such mechanism wilk 
° sell the world over. Mr. J. C. Tilton proposes: 
to divide this real estate. A more splendid and 
ee opportunity for accumulating. 
money, with merely offering this machine 
for sale, was never possens . Young man, 
if you mean to be an integer, and not acipher ;: 
if you mean to be indeper dent ; if you mean to 
property, J. C. ‘Vilton offers you a 
fee omy prs to reach your high aim. Write 
to him at once at Pittsburgh, Pa., and obtain 
a rosition of value to yourselves that cannot 
fil, with eommon sense ind common in-~ 
ele to briag you in a fortune.—Journa’ 
Gnd Messenger, 


I have concluded hereafter to 


PRESENT EACH PURCHASER | I have advertised extensively in first-class Religious and Agricultural papers. I refer 


you to the American Agriculturist of May, 1873, New York Tribune, Harper’s Weekly, 
Cineinnati Times, Toledo Blade, &c., &c. I also refer you to my double-page advertise- 
ment in the Christian Union, Oct. 8th, 1875, New York Independent, Oct. 30, 1878, and 
all the leading papers of the Religious press. F 


OF ONE OF MY NEW 


STEAM WASHERS, 


ONE OF THESE 


CHROMOS FREE! 


kK” None will be offered for sale. 3 


I shall likewise continue to advertise as heretofore, using double column and double 
pages. The largest advertisements in this or any other country. 


Of course my former patrons who have bought territory—as well as those who may 
hereafter engage in the business—will be benefited proportionately. I am convinced 
that the Steam Washer will be used in every family. 
Address all Orders and Letters to 

J. C. TILTON, 


No. 1014 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J.C. TIL'TON, 


PEF PSBURGH, PA. A 


P. 8.—CUT THIS CARD OUT and preserve it for future reference. Persons writing 
me from this card, will please state where they. saw it. 
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Scientific any Sautarp. 


ACHROMATIC OBJECTIVES. 


HE recent successful completion of an object- 
glass twenty-six inches in diameter for the new 
telescope of the Naval Observatory at Washington is 
an achievement of which all Americans ought to be 
proud. This glass is the work of the celebrated firm of 
Alvan Clark & Sons, and is the largest in the world. 
The construction of such an objective was, until very 
recently, regarded as practically impossible; and, in 
order that our readers may understand the magnitude 
of such an undertaking, we propose to give a brief ac- 
count of the method employed, and the difficulties in 
the manufacture of optical giasses. 

Perhaps the most serious difficulty encountered in 
the manufacture of objectives is the imperfection of 
glass. This substance does not betray to ordinary ob- 
servation the faults which make it useless to the 
optician, the most brilliant specimens being often the 
most faulty. Crown and flint glass are combined in 
the construction of achromatic lenses. Crown glass is 
a compound of silex, potash, and lime. In the com- 
position of flint glass, which is a mechanical mixture 
of two silicates, one important constituent is the oxide 
of lead. Since the two constituents of this glass are 
unequal in density, they do not form, while in a state 
of fusion, a mass of uniform character. The heavier 
tends to sink to the bottom of the crucible, and a com- 
pound of very unequally refracting power is thus pro- 
duced. Various attempts have been made by scientific 
men to overcome this difficulty, but, until recently, 
without much success; so that, in the year 1829, the 
largest satisfactory telescopic objectives produced by 
English opticians did not exceed five or six inches in 
diameter. Guinand, a glass-melter in a manufactory 
at Soleure, in Switzerland, had, however, previously 
to this, exceeded these small dimensions; but he died 
without disclosing his process. The practice of his 
method was continued by his son, and is still pursued 
by his lineal descendant, M. Feil, of Paris. The pro- 
cess is said to consist in uniting numerous small selected 
masses of glass of equal density and uniform refracting 
power, into one large mass, by pressure while in a 
plastic condition. 

Perhaps the establishment most successful in the 
manufacture of optical glass is that of Chance & Co. of 
Birmingham, England, which furnishes the Clarks 
with all their material. We are not informed as to the 
process which they follow; but Professor Newcomb, 
in his recent article in Scribner’s Monthly on the tele- 
scope of the Naval Observatory, says that a year 
elapsed before’ their efforts to construct the disc for 
that instrument met with success. 

We are now prepared to describe the actual con- 
struction of the lens; and for this purpose we sirall 
make liberal use of Professor Newcomb’s article, 
which we have just mentioned. When light passes 
through a refracting surface it is separated into a 
number of prismatic colors. A single lens cannot, 
therefore, bring all the rays from a luminous object to 
the same focus, the focus for red rays being always 
more distant than that for blue rays, so that there is 
no distinct image. But Dolland, an English optician 
of the last century, conceived the idea of combining 
two lenses of different kinds of glass, and of opposite 
curvatures, in such a way that each should counteract 
the effect of the other in decomposing the light, but 
should leave an outstanding difference in their refract- 
ing power, and thus bring all the rays to the same 
focus. This is the reason why both flint and crown 
glass are used, as before mentioned. The former has 
about double the dispersive power of the latter; but 
the fiint glass has but one curved surface, while the 
crown hastwo. The effects of the two glasses in dis- 
persing the light are therefore equal and opposite; 
while the crown glass has the excess of refracting 
power, and brings all the light to a focus. 

The discs of flint and crown glass having been com- 
pleted, they are carefully examined for defects before 
the grinding is commenced. Two tests are employed 
by the Clarks—first, by direct optical examination; 
and second, by polarized light. To apply the first the 
glass is set up on its edge, between firm supports, in 
the middle of a large, nearly dark room. A lamp is 
placed at one end of the room, so as to shine upon the 
back surface of the glass ata right angle. Behind the 
glass is placed a large lens of short focus, so that the 
light of the lamp passes through both the lens and the 
disc, and comes to a focus at about an equal distance 
on the other side. The eye being placed exactly at 
this focus, that portion of the disc covered by the lens 
appears as a brilliantly illuminated surface, on which 
the slightest defects are greatly magnified. The min- 
utest specks, bubbles and scratches appear as huge de- 
formities, and any vein of unequal density would be 
exhibited as a curve on the bright surface. To apply 
the second test, the glasses are laid on the ground 
upon a piece of black cloth. Each glass is then viewed 
so that the light of the sky or clouds shall be reflected 
from its under surface, and reach the eye after twice 
traversing its thickness. This light is viewed through 
a Nicol’s prism, which is turned around in the hand, 
the glass being also turned, so that the light may be 
examined in all directions. A want of uniformity in 
the glass is indicated by a change in the character of 
the polarization. 








The process of grinding and polishing is now entered 
upon. The tools are simply round plates of cast iron, 
about three feet in diameter, hollowed out to suit the 
curves of the lens. Three of these tools are required— 
one, nearly flat, for the inner surface of the flint glass ; 
one convex, for its outer surface; and one concave, 
for the crown glass. The surface of the tool is covered 
with coarse emery and water, the glass is laid upon it, 
and the grinding is carried on by sliding the glass 
back and forth on the too). The result of these com- 
bined motions is that every inequality, either on the 
glass or the tool, is gradually worn away, and both are 
reduced to portions of nearly perfect spheres. When 
this result is attained, the grinding is continued with 
emery of continually greater degrees of fineness, until 
the surface becomes quite smooth. 

In order to polish the glass, the whole tool is covered 
with a thin coating of pitch, which is pressed while 
still warm into the proper shape. It is then covered 
with a layer of water and the polishing rouge, and the 
glass is again laid upon it, and kept in motion in the 
same way as in the fine grinding. The surfaces of the 
two glasses are thus speedily brought to a high polish. 

These operations do not require extraordinary skill 
on the part of the workman; but it would be a mere 
accident, and one not very likely to happen, if a glass 
of any unusual size should turn out exactly right on 
the first trial. The skill of the optician is called into 
play in rectifying the defects of figure. These defects 
and their location have to be discovered, and they 
must then be removed without introducing others. 
To find the defects, the glasses are put together, and 
set upon edge, facing a luminous point at a distance 
equal to ten or fifteen times the focal length. The 
image of the point formed in the focus of the glass is 
then examined with an eye-piece of high power, or the 
eye is placed exactly in the focus, and the appearance 
of the glass noted as the light from the point passes 
through it. By these means the skilled optician can 
judge where the curves of the glasses are too great, and 
where too small. The glasses are now taken back to 
the tool, and the polishing process is resumed at the 
places where it is required. The glasses are then test- 
ed again, and again returned to the polisher. The 
defects in a small glass can be thus polished away in a 
few days; but as the size is increased the process be- 
comes more and more tedious, and the difficulties of 
detecting the defects, and of correcting them on the 
polisher, increase enormously. It isin this process of 
gradually working out defects of figure, and even in 
compensating defects in the uniformity of the glass 
itself by a suitable change of figure, that the Clarks 
haveshown their unrivaled skill. The finishing touches 
on their lenses are all applied with the palm of the 
hand, a little rouge being also employed. 

Such being the difficulties which present themselves 
to the practical optician, we may well rejoice at the 
successful completion of the largest objective in the 
world for our National Observatory, and we hope 
to see still greater triumphs won by its skillful con- 
structors. 


Dublisher’s Department. 
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THE SCIENCE OF ADVERTISING. 


HERE is a right way and a wrong way to do 
everything. This is notably true in advertising, 
Many a man has thrown away all his capital in foolish 
advertising; and many another has made a little go a 
great way by judicious advertising. 

An advertisement is meant to catch the public eye; 
therefore it should be skillfully made, not crowded, 
but clear and to the point. Its object is to give in- 
formation, at the least possible cost, to the greatest 
possible number of people. For this reason, journals 
gauge (or pretend to) their advertising rates per line 
according to their circulation, and advertisers pay (or 
are supposed to) the highest prices to the paper of 
widest circulation. 

“ But everybody knows that,’’ you say. Perhaps so, 
but people don’t always act as if they knewit. For 
rp instance, the Christian Union’s circulation is full twice 
as large as that of any other weekly religious news- 
paper, and three or four or five times as large as most 
of them; but we do not pretend to charge proportion- 
ate rates, and some people even grumble and say that 
the prices we do charge are too high, when in fact 
the Christian Union meets the highest exaction of 
the advertiser, and reaches the greatest number of 
people at the least expense. Many a man will cheer- 
fully pay 30 cents a line to five separate papers, aver- 
aging say 20,000 circulation—i.e. $1.50 per line for 
100,000 circulation; and yet think it high when the 
Christian Union asks $1.25 per line to reach a 130,000 
circulation! 

However, it is fair to say that most of our advertisers 
are satisfied that they get their money’s worth. The 
rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns every- 
thing of an objectionable ‘character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 








of the paper. Here are one or two specimens of how 
they feel and write: 
OFFICE OF THE PATENT MECHANICAL 
LAMP Co., 138 CHAMBERS Sr. t 


NEW YORK 2. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: aiseinen 


Dear Sirs: We have been advertising widely during the 
past year in some of the best mediums of the land—religious 
and secular weeklies—and we take pleasure in certifying 
that our advertisement in the Christian Union has been the 
best investment we have made. It has brought us more letters 
and more orders than all‘the other papers together. 

We cannot be too emphatic in our testimony to the worth 
of your paper as an advertising medium, as proved in our 
case, It has “paid!” 

THE PATENT MECHANICAL LAMP Co., 
8S. G. BROWER, Pres’t. 


} 


281 & 283 BROADWAY, NEw York, July 1, 1873. ° 
Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co.: 

Gentlemen: The mails brought large numbers of 
inquiries for price-lists, to say nothing of the orders, and, al- 
though we had the same “ads” in numerous other papers 
claiming very large circulation, and charging exorbitant 
rates, we do not hesitate to say that out of the very large 
number thus tried not one exceeded the Christian Union; 
which goes to prove that your paper is read by a very large 
number of first-class people, suth as are able to indulge in a 
good rifle or shot gun. Yours, very truly, 

E. REMINGTON & Sons, 
Manufacturers of Breech-loading Rifles, etc., ete. 


No. 10 Srate St: 
‘ieee Dec. 26th, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., NEw YORK: 

Gentlemen—We have your postal card and chromos * Our 
Boys’ at hand, and we take this opportunity to acknowledge 
the receipt of them in good condition, and to thank you for 
them. We shall be pleased to do what we can to increase the 
circulation of your publication, as we consider it valuable, 
both for its reading matter and as an advertising medium. 

It is a noticeable fact that our customers who advertise in the 
“ Union”’ once, always want it on their list. 

Yours truly, : 
8S. M. PETrenGcityt & Co.. 


8. M. Perrenciiy & Co’s ADYERETEING oe 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBEBS. 


RAISE is something very agreeable to take, 

even when it comes from partial friends; and 

the freely offered expressions of satisfaction and ap- 

preciation which we are continually receiving from 

our business customers, who are accustomed to be 

pretty exacting in their demands, of course give us 
pleasure. 

We print from week to week a few of those kindly 
words, but the pile of enthusiastic acknowledgments 
grows larger day by day. The “Boys” are every- 
where greeted as—what they are—a pair of beauties; 
not only a pair of pretty heads but two really charm- 
ing pictures—natural, artistically conceived, and exe- 
cuted with true French skill. The “ Girls” are still 
popular, and warmly welcomed by constantly increas- 
ing numbers of new friends, who have seen or heard 
of Wide Awake and Fast Asleep, and want to possess 
them. The Cross, which Plymouth Pulpit subscribers 
receive, is a surprise to almost every one who sees it. 
We have not yet heard orread of asingle suggestion for 
the bettering of it,—no criticism, no ifs or buts, noth- 
ing except prompt and eordial approbation. It cere 
tainly is an exquisitely graceful thing. 

Now, those of our subscribers who have received 
these pictures (and, errors excepted, everybody does 
receive his premium promptly, for we have ample sup- 
plies here) know that we speak truth of the pictures. 
And the numberless compliments that come, unasked 
but not unwelcomed, to the paper itself, are most 
gratifying to those who are working hard to make it 
“the best family journal of America.” 

Well, if you enjoy these good things you have two 
duties (which, performed, become pleasures), namely, 
to aid the paper in its efforts to enter every household 
with its cheery influence, thus strengthening it by en- 
larging its circulation; and to do your friends a favor 
by showing them how to get so good a paper and such 
satisfactory home-pictures. Show your pictures and 
lend your paper, and do what you can to swell the 
splendid army of readers of the Christian Union. 

If you know of a trustworthy and wide-awake young 
man or young woman who has been thrown out of 
employment these hard times, suggest writing to J. B. 
Ford & Co. for information about an agency to get 
subscriptions for the paper, or their standard books. 
They have nearly two thousand agents at work for 
them, but there is always room for another good one 
—and anyone can be a good one who really means to. 

So here you have it: Are you satisfied with your 
paper and pleased with your pictures? Help to cir- 
culate them! Do you ,know any active, intelligent 
person lacking employment? Send him or her to us! 





WESTERN ADVERTISING AGENCY. | 


j 
A S our Western circulation has become far 
greater than that of any other advertising 
medium of its class (and is daily and rapidly increas- 
ing), we have appoiuted Mr. A. P. Mapszs, at 114 
Monroe street, Chicago, the special advertising agent 
of the Christian Union for the West. Mr. Mapes is 
empowered to make contracts on as favorable terms- 
as anyone can get by dealing directly with the New 
York office, which contracts will be strictly and@ 
promptly carried out on our part, as they will be 
made in the name of the publishers. 








